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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this report is to present as briefly and 
accurately as possible to the board, faculty, students, alumni, 
and other interested citizens the goals established for the 
college in 1934 and the progress made in nineteen and one- 
half years toward their accomplishment. In preparing such 
a report, the writer found it impossible to include many 
significant happenings and trends because of the limited 
space available. He has made an effort to treat the material 
from an impersonal viewpoint and to avoid over-emphasis 
of any one phase of the college program as it has developed 
during the period covered. 


It has been said that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man. In this booklet the intention has been to 
show the institution—Indiana State Teachers College—is the 
lengthened shadow of many men and women. No one person 
can rightly claim credit for any progress that this report 
reveals. Rather the credit belongs to many. 


Much of the material used in this report has been sup- 
plied by the Dean of Instruction, the Business Manager, the 
Registrar, the Coordinator of Personnel, the Placement 
Director, the Alumni Director, the Public Relations Direc- 
tor, the Research Director, the Principal of the Laboratory 
School, the Division of Student Teaching and Laboratory 
Experiences, the Librarian, Heads of Departments and 
faculty members. 


It is hoped that it will be a ready and helpful hand- 


ok for all who are interested in the “state of the college” 
from 1934 to 1953. 


BEGINNINGS AND GOALS 
1934 — 1953 


At the beginning of the period covered by this report— 
January, 1934, Indiana State Teachers College was 63 years 
old. Those sixty-three years bore the scars of many a fight 
against great odds to become an institution of higher learn- 
ing that was acclaimed far and wide for its high scholastic 
and professional standing. This rich heritage presented an 
opportunity and a challenge for a new era marked by 
great achievements if the new leader and staff had the 
vision and teamwork to go forward. 

The gay and trivial twenties reached their height in 
1929 and were followed by a sobering crash that forbode 
lean, depressing days ahead. The year 1934 was ushered in 
fraught with fear, financial depression, and a feeling of 
insecurity. The effects of these difficult years left their stamp 
upon the affairs of the college. Enrollments had fallen, 
finances were at a low ebb, and general morale was low. 
The time demanded foresight, courage and determination. 

he new administrator in his first talk to the faculty, 
January 16, 1934, tried to lay the groundwork for the guiding 
policies during his administration. 
“Members of the Faculty and Friends: 

In this my first opportunity to talk with you as a group, 
I come with a deep feeling of humility and a keen sense of 
responsibility for the task that lies ahead. A feeling of humil- 
ity because | am mindful of the great leaders of the past and 
present who have rendered such distinguished service in 
making this institution a leader among the Teachers Col- 
leges of America. A feeling of responsibility because of the 
necessity of maintaining the present high standards of teacher 
education during a most trying period of economic readjust- 
ment. 


But above the weight of the seriousness and responsibili- 
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ty of our task there is a compensating note of hopefulness 
and optimism. We have a rich heritage to goad us on, a noble 
calling to challenge the best that is in us. We have a splendid 
College Board which has an abiding faith in the cause of 
education and which stands ready to lend a supporting hand 
to lead us on when the road to higher educational achieve- 
ment is rough and difficult. The personnel of our capable 
administrative and teaching staff is such as to give us re- 
newed encouragement to attack with confidence the problems 
that confront us. And in addition to all of these stimulating 
and inspiring factors, the homes of Indiana are entrusting 
to our care some of their finest young men and women. These 
young people constitute the raw material which must be 
developed and refined by this institution and sent back to 
all parts of the state as teachers of the highest possible 
quality. The consciousness of all these facts and situations 
should instill in us a confidence that is satisfied with nothing 
less than the highest educational achievement. 

It is not my purpose today to attempt a detailed discussion 
of plans and policies but rather to outline briefly a few of 
the fundamental principles upon which more detailed policies 
may later be built as a superstructure of administration. 


I. The Place of Indiana State Teachers College in the 
State Educational Program 
s I conceive of the purpose of this institution it is 
charged with the responsibility of educating a certain frac- 
tional part of the teachers needed to provide instruction for 
the children of our state. Its function is practically identical 
with that of Ball State, and largely the same as the schools 
of education of Indiana and Purdue Universities. There 
should be the finest spirit of cooperation between Indiana 
State and Ball State in accomplishing their common purpose. 
lt is quite probable that a closer coordination of the work 
of the four state schools in educating teachers would he 
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advantageous to the best educational interests of our com- 
monwealth (this dream has largely been realized). Undoubt- 
edly there is need also for coordinating the requirements of 
the state and the college offerings relative to teacher edu- 
cation. In all of these relationships it is my sincere desire 
that we do our full part to maintain the most cordial and 
harmonious working arrangements. We should be ready at 
all times to enter heartily into any cooperative efforts or 
studies looking toward the improvement of education in our 
state. 


H. Principles of Administration 


It shall be my purpose to delegate large powers and 
responsibilities to the various members of the administrative 
staff and heads of departments, giving them as much freedom 
as is necessary to perform their respective functions adequate- 
ly and efficiently. They will receive unswerving executive 
support and backing as long as they act for the best interests 
of the institution and the state and are not working counter 
to the accepted policies of the school. The teachers and other 
members of the college staff will work under the direct 
supervision of their proper administrative officers but should 
also have freedom to develop their initiative and personal 
powers in providing the highest possible quality of instruc- 
tion. The president must of necessity work rather largely 
through the administrative staff but he wishes to make it 
clear that the way will be open at all times to any employee 
of the school to bring to the executive office any problem 
concerning the welfare of the institution. It shall be my 
purpose on all such occasions to give courteous, helpful, 
patient and sympathetic consideration to all requests and 
suggestions. 

If the general administrative principle just outlined is 
to work satisfactorily each of us must feel his responsibility 
to act always from an institutional rather than an individual 
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viewpoint. Personal interests and desires must be made 
secondary to the interests and ideals of the school. This does 
not mean that the individual must be a martyr to the insti- 
tution. The Great Teacher announced a great truth when He 
said: “He that loseth his life shall find it.” The one who 
seeks personal gain or favor, rarely receives it. On the other 
hand he who is able to lose himself in the interest of the 
group usually finds the greatest rewards. 

The practice which has already been initiated regarding 
the use of faculty committees for investigating topics needing 
special study and making recommendations concerning them, 
has my hearty indorsement. This procedure offers an oppor- 
tunity to pool the best thought of the faculty in solving many 
of our problems. It also gives the whole faculty working 
under the direction of the Dean a part in formulating the 
policies concerning instruction. This practice constitutes a 
splendid example of the democraitc principle applied to the 
management and supervision of a college engaged in teacher 
education. It should challenge the finest cooperative effort 
on the part of the entire faculty. 


Ill. Three Important Factors 


This institution like all other teachers colleges exists 
tor one purpose. That purpose is the development and educa- 
tion of the highest possible quality of teachers. In achieving 
this purpose there are many important factors. At this time 
may I mention three of them. 

irst, the most important factor is the quality of instruc- 
tion. This depends to some extent upon the physical plant, 
the administrative machinery, the quality and quantity of 
instructional supplies, the human raw material but largely 
upon the teacher. You have had, and now have many men 
and women who are outstanding scholars and teachers of 
whom any college may well be proud. These teachers de- 
serve the credit for the high prestige which our school holds 
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among the teachers colleges of the country. We shall make 
every effort to retain the services of these teachers. As it be- 
comes necessary to make new appointments we shall endeavor 
to secure the best that our money will buy. The only basis 
that will be considered in making these appointments will be 
the basis of merit. It will be our policy to select men and 
women who have been educated in the leading colleges and 
universities of the nation who can bring to our institutoin 
the different viewpoints and philosophies of education held 
by the frontier thinkers in our profession. We must not fail 
in this most important responsibility and opportunity. 


Second, during the past decade or two there has been 
a strong tendency toward mass production of teachers. Bigger 
enrollments, accreditation by accrediting associations, degree 
granting powers and many similar artificial and mechanical 
objectives have probably had a tendency at times to lead 
us off the straight and narrow road to our ultimate goal—the 
production of teachers of quality. All of these factors have 
their place in our program but that place is secondary rather 
than primary. We must be more concerned with quality than 
quantity. Í urge most serious study of ways and means of 
selective admission and retention of student material. We 
must find some way of drawing into our teachers colleges 
those who have the keenest intellect, the strongest bodies 
and the finest personal qualities. They must be encouraged 
and stimulated to dedicate their lives to the exalted profession 
of teaching. Those who are unfit mentally, physically or 
personally must be weeded out and if possible guided toward 
some other vocation in which they have a reasonable chance 
of success. This is easier said than done. However, like most 
other difficult problems it is not insurmountable. 


Third, there is a great deal of need for closer correlation 
between our theory and practice. Many colleges are already 
giving serious study to this matter. Many plans are now 
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being initiated in various parts of the country for meeting 
this need. In as much as we have a new training school in 
the offing, it is an especially favorable time for giving our 
best thought to this problem. The field of medicine has much 
to offer us in attacking this problem. 

It does not seem the part of wisdom to attempt to say 
more at this time. What has been said may seem quite 
commonplace. If it has been there is at least one redeeming 
feature of this attempt. It has called for only a few minutes 
of your time. 

here is one thing above all else that I hoped to ac- 
complish by this talk. If it has helped in any degree to 
remove any feelings of uncertainty or doubt that accompanies 
a change in administration, I shall be greatly pleased. It is 
my sincere desire that you should not be depressed by the 
uncertainties of the future but that you should go about your 
task from day to day with a zest and a joy that makes your 
work a blessing and not a doom. 


It is my sincere prayer that we may be kind, tolerant and 
helpful in our various relations as we work together for a 
greater Indiana State Teachers College.” 

Inauguration ceremonies for the new Administration 
were held April 27, 1934. At this time the new president 
expanded further his views of the task that confronted him. 
Some of the ideas and principles promulgated in that address 
follow: 

$ “But the world moves! Rapid progress in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences has brought us new problems. 
The discovery of new truth and its application to the physical 
world and to human life has created for us a new social 
order. The race today between education and chaos is in 
tull swing, to paraphase the words of H. G. Wells. It may 
be that the next few years will be extremely important in 
deciding whether civilization is to win or lose the race. It 
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has been said frequently during recent months, and possibly, 
with some truth, that civilization is at the crossroads. If this 
be true, education must supply the vision and leadership 
necessary to choose the road that leads to better and higher 
living for both the individual and society as a whole. Certain 
is is that no period in the history of the world ever 
presented to the school master more challenging economic, 
political, and social problems crying out for satisfactory 
solutions. Therefore, it is a time when all educational insti- 
tutions should assume a critical attitude toward their theories 
and practices and reconstruct their philosophies and activi- 
ties in so far as possible to meet the needs of the new day 
and to furnish guiding principles for the direction of society 
tomorrow. We must not only be able to profit by the ex- 
periences of the past and see clearly the short-comings of the 
present, but more than all, we must chart a course for the 
future that will lead us on to better and happier ways of 
living together. In the remaining part of this address it shal! 
be my purpose to suggest very briefly a tentative philosophy 
for your consideration. It will need more elaborate treatment 
and considerable modification and refinement before it will 
constitute a safe guide for the future. 


The function of a state teachers college is obviously 
to educate teachers of the highest possible quality to teach 
the school children of the state. This statement in itself is 
exceedingly simple. But the setting up of an educational 
organization to realize this function adequately is quite 
another matter. It cannot be done until we have a sound 
conception of the meaning of education in a democracy and 
the processes by which it is acquired. To determine the 
former we must draw largely upon the field of general phil- 
osophy. For it is here that ultimate values are found. To 


determine the latter we must turn chiefly to the field of 
science. 
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Definitions of education are innumerable. To some it is 
acquisition of knowledge, individual efficiency, adjustment. 
To others it is preparation for life, discipline, creative freedom, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Many have believed that the child 
exists for the sake of the man or woman that is to be and 
consequently that education should be a preparation for 
this adult life. This is undoubtedly true to a certain extent; 
but education is more than a preparation for life. It is life! 
Viewed in its most general aspect it is a way of living. Deal 
with the child today as an individual with real problems to 
solve and a real life to live and he will be prepared to meet 
the problems that face him tomorrow. “When a child grows 
from what he is one day into what he is the next day, the 
great process of education is taking place.” Growth that 
begins when a child enters school and continues throughout 
life is the great end of formal education. The educator must 
understand that not all of a child's growth takes place under 
the stimulation and guidance of the teacher. Much of it 
takes place at home, in the church environment, and on the 
street. No institution can play the whole orchestra of personal 
development. Education is the resultant of the whole com- 
munity's endless impacts upon the growing child. But so 


ar we have been conceiving of education from the standpoint 
of the individual. 


“Education in America must be education for democracy. 
If education is life and growth it must be life and growth 
within a social group.” If it is a way of living, it must also 
be a living well and happily with others. Schools must be 
small democratic communities ,wherein young people live 
natural, democratic lives with their companions and grow 
into manhood and womanhood with good citizenship as a 
vital part of their experience. It is not enough that they know 
what constitutes good citizenship. They must become good 
citizens through experience. The activities of each day are 


based on past experience. Every day of the child's life is con- 
ditioned upon previous days. However, some new experience 
is gained each day. When the new experience is added to 
the old, it is all reorganized in the light of the new. “This 
reconstruction of experience which adds to the meaning of 
former experience, and, which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience is education.” Briefly in- 
terpreted this is a statement of the meaning and nature of 
education as conceived by America’s foremost educational 
philosophers. If it is accepted seriously by this institution, 
or any other, many changes in emphasis both in curriculum 
and methods must follow. Prospective teachers must be made 
to understand that subject-matter is important but not 
supreme; that those methods are most effective that help a 
child to grow from day to day largely by his own dominant 
interests through self direction, independent thinking, and 
a large measure of freedom. In the light of this philosophy 
of education let us take a brief glance at the materials and 
procedures desirable in educating a teacher for her task. 
The curricula must include the whole body of experiences 


in which the teacher engages as an individual, as a member 
of the community, and as a teacher of children. The essential 
characteristics of this curriculum are as follows: 


First, it must embody experiences that will help her to 
understand life in its various aspects including the existing 
social, economic, and political problems. She must develop 
an appreciation of the teacher's place in dealing with these 
problems and in helping to reconstruct a new social order in 
which there is not only a maximum of freedom and justice 
for the individual, but also a maximum of cooperation with 
others for the common good. The realization of this im- 
portant aim calls for a rich scholarship and cultural back- 
ground which includes the major fields of human activity. 
The areas of subject matter that are richest in these ex- 


periences are philosophy, psychology, religion, ethics, logic 
history, economics, political science, industrial arts, household 
arts, and geography. Ultimate values are to be found in these 
fields of human relationships. Since it is generally accepted 
that individual growth and development takes place best 
when all efforts are “impelled by the dynamic force of clear 
and well-definted purposes,” the curriculum materials should 
be organized around the major problems confronting society. 
These problems should not be immediate only but should 
anticipate future situations as well. It is not enough that 
education should enable the individual to adjust himself 
to the situation of the present but it must give him also the 
creative ability and power to adjust himself to the new and 
different situations. This comes about through attacking real 
problems by means of independent thinking under the drive 
of a worth-while purpose. In the past there has been too 
much emphasis upon finding the answer to a problem rather 
than using the problem as a means of developing effective 
methods of work. If the teacher is to be a leader in her school 
and community, she must be permitted to develop ability, 
initiative, independent thinking, and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing challenging situations. 


Second, this curriculum must embody knowledges and 
experiences that relate to man’s struggle for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, tools, and other physical factors needed for 
nis bodily comfort, convenience, and welfare. One of man’s 
constant problems is that of adjustment to his natural en- 
vironment. Through the great body of natural science and 
mathematical experiences he has not only been able to adjust 
himself to his natural environment, but he has literally been 
able to so create his natural environment that it has been 
mede to adjust itself to his needs. No area of subject matter 
has contributed more to life in the last two or three decades 
than natural science. Every prospective teacher must have 


an intelligent understanding and thorough grounding in those 
methods and generalizations of science which are functional 
in the habits of thought and action of a liberally educated 
society. 

Third, this curriculum must embody those experiences 
which have to do with the expression and appreciation of 
thought, feeling, and beauty. These experiences will lead 
the prospective teacher into the fields of music, art, language, 
drama, literature, and physical education. The materials of 
this area turn to philosophy for their basic assumption and 
to the arts and sciences for patterns useful in their applica- 
tion. They make a worth-while contribution to the field of the 
social sciences by recreating the world in which we live into 
a world of beauty. This is the field that lifts us out of the 
drabness and stern realities of the physical world and makes 
living a joy and a thing of beauty. It provides wholesome 
and zestful tastes and appreciations that are so important in 
helping us make the most of our leisure time. The possibilities 
for creative development are unbounded in this area of human 
experience. The teacher training institution of the future 
must give a larger place in the curriculum to the materials 
in the field of mathematics, language, and various forms of 
artistic expression. 


Finally, the prospective teacher must have long and 
continuous contacts with the many phases of educational 
activity in which she must engage when she leaves the teach- 
ers college. At first these contacts should be of an explora- 
tory nature in which she observes children in the schoolroom, 
on the play-ground, in the home, and in the street. Gradually 
she should assume responsibility for directing the varied 
activities in which the teacher must engage. According to 
this conception the prospective teacher will get experience 
in such activities, as, boy and girl scouting, religious and 
welfare work, parent teacher work, recreation, and various 


types of club work. This will eventually lead to student 
teaching in the field or fields of the student's major interests. 
As student teaching is here conceived, it is an opportunity 
for applying and testing out her educational theory. This 
period of student teaching should then be followed by one 
or more terms of internship in a public or private school. 
During this internship she should be a regular member of 
the instructional staff working under the guidance of a 
supervisor of the school in cooperation with the college direc- 
tor of student teaching. With the splendid new demonstra- 
tion, observation, and laboratory school a reality, great op- 
portunities to integrate theory and practice are offered us 
in this institution. 

In my judgment a teacher educated through such a 
Program will go out from the institution to do her chosen 
work with a sound philosophy of education, with a cultured 
and integrated personality, and capable of so guiding the 
growth of her children that they will be able to get the most 
out of life for themselves and to give most for the well-being 
of their fellows.” 

Some of the matters calling for immediate attention at 
the beginning of this period of administration were the im- 
provement of the physical plant, the morale of the faculty, 
the need of curriculum adjustments and expansion, the 
inancial status of the institution, the working relations of 
aculty and administration, better facilities for personal and 
social development of the students, and the establishment 
of effective alumni, placement, and public relations. These 
problems were vigorously attacked with a fine spirit of co- 
operation between faculty, students, alumni, citizens of Terre 
Haute, and the Board of Trustees. A brief summary of some 
of the accomplishments as recorded in board minutes, reports 
of staff members, and other factual data will indicate to 
some extent the degree of success that crowned these co- 
operative efforts. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


Even though there were several splendid buildings on 
the campus in 1934, the general layout was uninviting, fore- 
boding, and not too favorable for furnishing a stimulating 
physical environment for the best educational program. All 
of the buildings bordered the quadrangle bounded by sixth 
Street, Mulberry, seventh, and Eagle. The trucks and auto- 
mobiles operating on Mulberry and Eagle Streets not only 
presented a great hazard to the safety of students and faculty, 
but constituted a serious hindrance and distraction to study 
and classroom work. Some of the other buildings were in a 
bad state of repair, with obsolete plumbing and lighting. 

e small campus was cluttered up with telephone and 
electric light poles showing very little effort at landscaping 
or beautifying. In addition, several old unpainted residences 
and a business house or two made their contribution to the 
drab appearance of the layout. The only assembly room or 
auditorium was the college chapel on the second floor of the 
old main building and a small assembly room on the third 
floor of Stalker Hall for the use of the training school chil- 
dren. There was no swimming pool, and practically no 
facilities for outdoor physical education activities. The only 
food service (except dining service in Womens Residence 
Hall for the girls living in the dormitory) was a small grill 
in the college bookstore which provided a noon lunch 
for students and faculty desiring such service. The location 
of the College in the heart of the business section of the city 
made campus expansion most difficult and expensive. It is 
greatly to the credit of past board members, college officials, 
and staff members that nine buildings had been constructed 
before 1934, some of which are still good buildings. The 
following facts concerning these buildings are of great 
interest: 


The Original Building, built in 1870 at a cost of $50,000. 
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This building burned in 1888. It was immediately replaced 
at a cost of about $75,000 and was known as Main Building 
until it was razed in 1950 including North Hall that was 
added to it a few years later. The city of Terre Haute pro- 
vided the ground and $50,000 for the original building and 
the same amount of money for Main Building. 

The Training School was erected in 1900 at a cost of 
79,500. For its time this was one of the best model training 
schools in the country. It was later used for the Education 
and Social Studies Departments and was razed in 1953. 


Library—This excellent Indiana Limestone building was 
completed in 1910 and is still a good building. It cost 
$112,160 and ranked among the best for 25 or 30 years after 
its construction. Great credit should go th President Parsons 
and Mr. Cunningham, former librarian, not only for this 
building but for the outstanding and large collection of vol- 
umes which they selected and provided. 

Science Hall. This building was constructed in 1924 at 
a cost of $115,000 and still provides good facilities for the 
teaching of Botony, Zoology, Physiology, Bacteriology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Geography, and Astronomy. 
It was rehabilitated in 1951 at a cost o £$90,300. 

Womens Residence Hall. The first unit was completed 
in 1924 and the second unit in 1929 at a total cost of 
$258,040. This building is an excellent building today and 
provides comfortably for approximately 300 women students. 


Gymnasium. Constructed in 1928 at a cost of $307,623. 
$30,000 was contributed by Terre Haute citizens to purchase 
the site on which this building is located. It makes provision 
tor physical education and sports activities for both men 
and women and is still a good building. 

Old Boiler Plant. Constructed in 1929 at a cost of 
$99,036. This building was razed in 1953. 
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BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED FROM 1934 to 1953 


Laboratory School. In January 1934 plans and specifi- 
cations were already underway and some money secured 
from the two cent State Tax improvement fund was avail- 
able. The plans and specifications were completed, a federal 
P.W.A. grant of $122,385 was obtained, and the contract 
was let for the construction of the first unit of a laboratory 
school at a cost of $407,958. The building was completed in 
1935. In 1936 a new unit comprising two gymnasiums, the 
Sycamore Theatre, Music rooms and facilities for the Special 
Education Clinic was completed at a cost of $255,488. A 
grant by the federal W.P.A. supplied $108,000 of the cos! 
and the balance was secured from a bond issue. The total 
cost of this building including site and equipment was about 
$900,000. The last of these bonds were retired in 1951 from 
funds paid to the College by the School City of Terre Haute 
for the education of Terre Haute children. This school per- 
forms the same function for the training of teachers that 
the hospital does for the training of doctors. It is considered 
as one of the best laboratory schools in the country. 

Parsons Hall. A dormitory for men named in honor of 
the illustrious former president, William Wood Parsons. The 
building was completed in 1936 at a cost of $132,383. A fed- 
eral grant of $40,000 was obtained and the balance was se- 
cured from a bond issue. All bonds were liquidated in 1951 
from the dormitory fees paid by students living in this hall. 

Student Building. This building was dedicated in May 
1940. The cost was $440,000. Of this amount $124,000 was 
appropriated at a special session of the General Assembly 
in the summer of 1938; a federal grant of $198,000; $9,000 
from Alumni; and $95,000 from a bond issue. The last of 
the bonds will be retired in 1955. In 1947 the auditorium 
was air-conditioned at a cost of $58,447. This building is 
not only a student center but is used extensively for many 


phases of the College program. This building includes the 
chief College Auditorium, seating approximately 1800, the 
College swimming pool, seven modern bedrooms, faculty 
lounge, the intramural telephone exchange, student lounge. 
ballroom, student recreation and social room, food facilities 
including special dining rooms and grill, and various other 
smaller committee and office rooms. At the dedication of 
this building Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke and the noted 
metropolitan soprano, Rose Bampton provided an evening 
concert. This building was a distinct contribution to the 
students program, to the College, and to the community. 
Great credit is due to Governor Townsend and especially 
Governor Schricker for providing State funds for this 
building. 

Fine Arts and Commerce Building. Completed in May 
1940 at a cost of $365,000. Source of funds $164,000 from a 
federal grant and $201,000 from the State Improvement Fund. 

irty-four thousand dollars were secured by the Indiana 
State Teachers College Foundation for the purchase of the 
site. It provides superior facilities for the music department. 
art department, and commerce department. It ranks with 
the best buildings of its kind in the nation. 


College Lodge. Prior to 1934 the College owned eight 
acres of land in the beautiful residential suberb of Allendale. 
Two additional acres were purchased in 1940, and with the 

elp of the National Youth Administration a stone building 
was constructed. The amount contributed from the College 
funds was only $7,000. This property is used as a biological 
reservation where students of botony and zoology may be- 
come acquainted at first hand with plants, trees, and various 
orms of animal life. It also furnishes facilities for student 
and College social, educational, and cultural activities. It 


compensates in many ways for the lack of open space on the 
o lege campus. 
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Administration and Health Building. Plans were initi- 
ated in 1948 for a new administration and Health building. 
The administrative offices were housed in the old main 
building in rooms for the most part that were built for class 
rooms. They were wholly inadequate, poorly lighted and 
ventilated, with practically no provision for protecting the 
records of the College. The health quarters consisted of two 
rooms in the basement of the Science Building. The new 
building was completed in the fall of 1950 at a cost of 
$663,600. It provides superior physical facilities for all admin- 
istrative offices including an elevator, store rooms for supplies 
and equipment, conference rooms, and with sufficient space 
and fire proof vaults in the Registrar's and Business Offices 
to meet the needs of the College for the future probably as 
long as the building stands. It also provides adequate space 
for the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Central 
mimeographing, Extension and field services, for food refrig- 
eration, supplies and equipment storage, and student publi- 
cations. The provision for student health service includes 
superior facilities for College Physician, nurses, hospitali- 
zation of students with treatment rooms, mens’ and womens 
wards, x-ray room, nurses bedroom, kitchenette and drug 
room. Few Colleges in the country have better provision for 
student health and administration. 


Language Arts and Mathematics Building. This build- 
ing was completed in 1950 at a cost of $893,726. It furnishes 
superior physical facilities for English, Foreign Languages, 
Speech, Dramatics, Radio and Mathematics. The set-up for 
dramatics, Oral interpretation, and childrens theatre is un- 
surpassed. It includes a little theatre, dramatics studio, prop 
rooms, observation room for student teachers, green room. 
and stage lighting capable of almost any lighting effect. The 
Radio division includes two broadcasting studios, observation 
and audition auditorium, control room, script room, record- 
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ing rooms, and radio equipment repair rooms, The program 
of daily broadcasting of educational programs for an esti- 
mated 600,000 listeners is unexcelled. 


Power Plant and Maintenance Shops. This building was 
completed in 1952 at a cost of $763,305. It is located on a 
half city block belonging to the college adjoining the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Seventh and Eighth Streets. This 
building is modern in every respect with two large 4500 Ibs 
of steam per hour boilers, automatic machinery for unloading 
coal from freight cars and dumping it into the bunker, equip- 
ment for disposing of ashes and clinkers, standby provisions 
for using gas if coal is not available, adequate maintenance 
shops, and rooms for storage of motor vehicles. This plant 
will furnish heat required for a campus twice the size of 
the present. 


New Unit at Parsons Hall. In 1950 an additional unit 
was completed at Parsons Hall more than doubling the 
capacity for student living conditions and providing a large 
ining room. kitchen, modern apartment for the dormitory 
irector, and additional social and recreational rooms. The 
cost of this addition was $458,611 not including new bed 
and recreational furnishings. This new unit met a critical 
need for the housing of men and is an excellent building. 
well planned and constructed. The funds for this unit were 
secured from a $150,000 bond issue, dormitory reserve and 
certain other non-state appropriated reserves. 


Education and Social Studies Building. As this report 
goes to press. this new building located just west of the Fine 
Arts Building facing Chestnut Street is in the process of 
construction. It should be completed some time this fall 
(1953). The total cost will approximate $900,000. When com- 
pleted it will be one of the best and most modern buildings 
ot its kind in the country. The funds for the building are 
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being provided from capital appropriation by the General 
Assembly supplemented from college reserve funds. 

Temporary Home Practice House. The obsolete Home 
Practice House serving the Home Economics Department 
situated just east of Parsons Hall was razed about two years 
ago and was replaced by a temporary practice house located 
on the west side of Sixth Street between Eagle and Chestnut 
Streets. This building will serve the needs of the department 
until such a time as a new one can be provided. 

General Campus Improvements. During the past twenty 
years a continuing program of purchasing additional real 
estate has been in progress. One entire city block and more 
than half of another have been purchased west of the main 
campus and numerous other pieces of property adjoining the 
campus. These properties have been used for physical edu- 
cation, out-of-doors facilities, faculty and student housing, 
and for providing space for new and future buildings. The 
most important building in this category is Walden Hall 
which was purchased by Mr. Benjamin Blumberg at a cost of 
$60,000 and deeded to the college. The building is worth 
two or three times this amount. The low cost was due to 
the desire of the owner, Mr. Crawford Failey, to make an 
indirect gift to the college. It contains 12 five and six room 
modern apartments which are being rented at the present 
time to faculty members. The college owes a debt of grati- 
tude to both Mr. Blumberg and Mr. Failey and other members 


for these contributions and many others. 


We are also greatly indebted to Mr. Anton Hulman and 

his family for the gift of a tract of land on East Wabash 
venue consisting of about 47 acres to be used for physical 
education and athletic facilities. The state of Indiana ap- 
propriated $50,000 in 1947 for the conditioning of this tract 
of land. Unfortunately certain conditions pertaining to drain- 
age and sewerage have made it impossible up to the present 


time to develop this property to fulfill its intended purpose. 
Definite steps should be taken as soon as possible to make 
a proper disposition of this gift. 

At the present time very important campus improve- 
ments are under way providing or a modem electrical distri- 
bution system, modernizing of steam lines and tunnels which 
will give us an efficient and economical system of furnishing 
heat and lighting for the college. 

The Sheridan Landscaping Architect Firm of Indian- 
apolis is engaged in Landscaping and beautifying the inner 
quadrangle campus. This should be completed for the most 
part during the year. Many other minor improvements per- 
taining to buildings and campus are under way. 

Before leaving this report concerning the improvement 
of our physical and campus facilities during the past twenty 
years, it is entirely proper to give proper recognition to 
agencies and firms which have made such a notable contri- 

ution to their accomplishment. 

Great credit must be given to the Governors and General 
Assemblies of Indiana from 1935 to 1953, the State Budget 
Committee, the College Board, the Architects, the Business 

anager, the College Foundation, faculty, and students for 
their efforts and helpful cooperation for the betterment of our 
institution. All of the architectural work has been done by 

iller and Yeager, and lately by the Yeager and Yeager 
irms. All of these have given untiring and most efficient 
elp and professional services. 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
The Administration and College Board have projected 
the campus needs into a future plan as a goal for the next 
eight or ten years. It includes: 
nership of four city blocks west of the campus 
between Mulberry and Chestnut Streets 
2. A New Home Practice House 
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3. An addition to Womens Residence Hall (as soon 
as possible) 

4, An addition to the Student Building 

5. A Field House and development of outdoor facilities 
for physical education classes and sports. 

6. New units added to the Vocational and Science Build- 
ings including a rehabilitation of the old units 

7. A Library addition 

8. A small Chapel for meditation, vesper services, and 
prayer. 

SUMMARY OF FINANCES 1934 — 1953 

As stated earlier in this report, the finances of the college 
were in a precarious situation in 1934 due principally to 
the depression years from 1930 to 1934 with its accompany- 
ing results. By the greatest economy and persistent efforts. 
these years were weathered and gradual improvement in 
financial affairs began during the year 1935-36 when there 
was a current balance in general operations of about $12,000 
at the end of the year. Income exceeded expenditures from 
1935 to 1941, when the second world war drastically reduce 
income from student enrollments. Income from 1945 to 1952 
was greatly increased because of federal funds paid to the 
colleges for U.S. air force officers unit on our campus, V12 
naval unit for naval officers, large numbers of World War Il 
veterans attending college under the G. I. bill of rights, and 
increasing state appropriations. It should be said that the 
expenditure of these increasing funds has been administere 
most carefully, aided greatly by an excellent accounting 
system set up in the business office. During this time many 
colleges were expending most of the increased federal funds 
for portable and temporary buildings. This Indiana State did 
not do. It is our confident belief that the future will recognize 
the wisdom of this policy carried out at our institution. This 
policy of careful business administration has enabled the 
college to build up an excellent working balance and a 
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sizeable reserve, much of which has already been spent in 
building and campus improvement. The financial report for 
the fiscal year 1951-52 reveals the healthy condition of col- 
lege finances. It shows a working balance of $629,947.82 in 
Current General Funds, balances of $49,229.18 in Current 
Restricted Funds, $65,657.39 in Auxiliary funds, $29,231.33 
in Student Loan Funds (net worth about $50,000), 
$17,779.46 in Agency funds, and a balance of about 
$1,000,000 in Plant Funds, excluding Land, Buildings, and 


Equipment Assets. 


Income, Expenditures, and Balances for the years 1934 


to 1953 follow: 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


CURRENT OPERATING FUND 
1934 through 1953 


X 
Income 


1935—34 1934—35 
State Appropriations 320,000.00 320,000.00 
Contingent Fees 104,768.28 95,428.82 
ther Income 37,745.15 58,575.24 
Total Income 462,513.43 472,004.06 
Expenditures 
ministration” 70,030.87 06,672.21 
nstruction 329,253.26 271,465.75 
Physical Plant & Main. 63,474.64 60,627.23 
Library 25,516.04 24,633.07 
Extension 6,697.66 4,987.39 
arm 258.52 193.13 
Capital Outlay 10,790.78 5,7662.63 
Print Shop 7,975.30 8,085.41 
ental Property .00 .00 
ealth 4,875.12 4,727.70 


Total Expenditures 


518,872.19 


477,154.52 


+ z= k 
Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


nds. 
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Income 
State Appropriations 
Contingent Fees 
Other Income 

Total Income 


Expenditures 
Administration*® 
Instruction 
Physical Plant & Main. 
Library 
Extension 
Farm 
Capital Outlay 
Print Shop 
Rental Property 

ealth 

Total Expenditures 


1935—36 
330,000.00 

93,339.97 

67,251.08 
490,591.05 


78,633.70 
282,907.28 
69,280.36 


478,878.49 


1936-~37 
343,690.18 

94,620.68 

68,183.34 
506,494.20 


81,336.70 
297,143.83 
79,733.65 
26,147.32 
3,515.76 
.00 
9,850.84 
7,044.64 
.00 
4,795.90 
509,566.64 


*Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


funds. 
Income 1937~38 1938—39 
State Appropriations 402,690.18 402,988.33 
Contingent Fees 06,136.37 109,795.35 
Other Income 118,159.20 110,306.66 
Total Income 617,235.75 623,090.34 
Expenditures 
Administration* 113,684.16 109,706.94 
Instruction 361,061.80 561,389.47 
Physical Plant & Main. 86,387.37 90,827.35 
Library 28,005.28 28,536.06 
Extension 3,870.97 6,951.72 
arm .00 .00 
Capital Outlay 14,262.41 15,151.22 
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Print Shop 
Rental Property 
Health 


Total Expenditures 


6,871.86 
.00 


4,953.53 


619,097.38 


8,509.19 
.00 
4,887.65 
625,959.60 


*Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


funds. 
Income 1939—40 1940—41 
State Appropriations 437,998.64 439,637.48 
Contingent Fees 113,320.13 121,481.33 
Other Income 110,826.18 165,765.01 
Total Income 662,144.95 726,883.82 
Expenditures 
Administration*® 00,898.08 166,867.46 
Instruction 379,854.07 378,997.93 
Physical Plant & Main. 103,826.82 108,964.30 
Library 29,309.73 28,359.20 
tension 10,528.69 18,059.46 
arm .00 .00 
Capital Outlay 23,059.46 18,887.90 
Print Shop 10,446.87 9,109.81 
Rental Property .00 .00 
ealth 5,078.60 5,006.63 
Total Expenditures 653,002.32 734,252.69 


*Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


8. 


Income 
State Appropriations 
ontingent Fees 
ther Income 
Total Income 
Expenditures 
ministration? 


1941—42 
452,985.07 
86,108.76 
245,836.76 
784,930.59 


208,695.50 
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1942—43 
448,6*6.64 
64,195.12 
160,518.27 
673,320.03 


137,210.48 


Instruction 374,087.01 


Physical Plant & Main. 108,988.63 
Library 28,194.69 
Extension 25,769.55 
Farm .00 

apital Outlay 14,308.55 
Print Shop 9,523.48 
Rental Property .00 
Health 4,602.60 


Total Expenditures 774,170.01 


*Administration includes expense and 
funds. 


Income 1943—44 
State Appropriations 532,374.95 
Contingent Fees 59,099.32 
Other Income 140,255.21 
Total Income 731,729.48 
Expenditures 
Administration 137,210.48 
Instruction 395,560.35 
Physical Plant & Main. 134,501.35 
Library 24,487.26 
Extension 12,167.73 
Farm .00 
Capital Outlay 18,439.74 
Print Shop 6,316.97 
Rental Property .00 
Health 4,987.31 


Total Expenditures 734,104.25 


363,191.21 
116,334.85 
28,370.15 


682,436.27 


transfers from other 


1944—45 
527,999.40 

59,538.37 
200,529.09 
788,066.86 


232,186.05 
421,601.46 
137,177.10 
22,649.94 
16,523.81 
.00 
19,358.83 
6,844.70 
746.62 
3,869.71 
860,958.22 


* Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


funds. 


Income 

State Appropriations 

Contingent Fees 

Other Income 
Total Income 


Expenditures 
Administration 
Instruction 
Physical Plant & Main. 
Library 
Extension 

‘arm 

Capital Outlay 
Print Shop 
Rental Property 
Health 


Total Expenditures 


1945—46 
597,968.09 
69,561.59 
221,246.31 
888,775.99 


100,486.08 
450,535.85 
139,246.56 


16.557.56 
7,697.61 
4,802.65 
3,785.91 

764,796.35 


1946—47 
594,804.21 
510,557.67 
171,565.94 

1,276,927.82 


211,945.23 
563,460.02 
160,655.85 
27,755.36 
21,888.76 
00 
33,398.37 
6,395.86 
10,126.08 
7,023.79 
1,042,649.352 


*Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


funds. 
Income 1947—48 1948—49 
State Appropriations 774,829.64 776,064.57 
Contingent Fees 445,981.58 272,184.06 
ther Income 254,849.64 918,019.29 
Total Income 1,475,670.85 1,966.267.72 
Expenditures 
Administration 535,084.05 471,775.49 
Instruction 734,993.39 794,403.73 
Physical Plant & Main. 190,371.39 191,103.98 
ibrary 33,087.16 45,638.88 
Extension 33.086.36 38,464.89 
arm .00 .00 
Capital Outlay 38,323.18 76,172.32 
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Print Shop 6,937.16 13,512.67 


Rental Property 0,445.80 17,373.90 
Health 10,949.67 12,308.19 
Total Expenditures 1,592,278.16 1,660,744.14 


*Administration includes expense and transfers from other 


funds. 


Income 1949—50 1950—51 
State Appropriations 1,135,000.00 1,128,279.20 
Contingent Fees 120,231.06 123,112.52 
Other Income 657,846.06 479,902.81 
Total Income 1,913,077.12 *1,731,294.53 
Expenditures 
Administration 261,619.86 511,618.91 
Instruction 939,517.26 920,556.85 
Physical Plant & Main. 226,261.72 224,728.53 
Library 50,972.22 49,947.02 
Extension 44,269.23 37,604.24 
Farm .00 .00 
Capital Outlay 51,630.79 38,898.75 
Print Shop 13,250.43 16,512.42 
Rental Property 17,486.10 18,540.67 
Health 13,534.75 14,919.09 
Total Expenditures 1,618,542.36 1,833,326.48 


fees ee tation includes expense and transfers from other 
unds. 


*The excess of expenditures over receipts as shown above 
for the year does not represent a true deficit. At this time 
the receipts were reported on a cash basis. Frequently the 
funds earned from the education of veterans under the G.I. 
contract were not received from the Veterans Administration 
until the following fiscal year after the funds were due. 
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Income 1951—52 


State Appropriations 1.459,950.00 
Contingent Fees 113,553.83 
Other Income 448,192.34 
Total Income 2,021,696.17 
Expenditures 
Administration 797,138.59 
Instruction 937,707.63 
Physical Plant & Main. 234,057.63 
Library 49,242.81 
Extension 38,203.44 
Farm .00 
Capital Outlay 27,835.00 
Print Shop 11,214.95 
Rental Property 16,418.65 
Health 12,177.97 


Total Expenditures 2.123,996.99 


p Minait includes expense and transfers from other 
nds. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FOUNDATION 


In 1928 the Foundation was started as a non-profit 
corporation to operate the College Bookstore. During the 
year 1936 it was reorganized on a broader basis for the 
additional purposes of securing gifts to assist the college in 
its campus expansion program. There are twelve members 
of the Board of Directors who are among Terre Haute's 
Greatest business and civic leaders. At the present time the 
members of the Board are W. F. Cronin, Anton Hulman 
Jr., Crawford Failey, Benjamin Blumberg, Leonard Marshall, 
Paul Bogart, Geo. O. Dix, Perle Allen, Charlie Newlin, 
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W. N. Cox Jr., Foster Miles, and Ralph N. Tirey. The 
Business Manager of the College, Mr. Ralph Watson acts 
as secretary and treasurer. In the years from 1934 to 1953 
these men have given invaluable aid and support to the 
college by raising funds for the purpose of purchasing real 
estate, assisting in the closing of streets, establishing a re- 
volving improvement fund and upholding the hands of the 
President of the College in his effort to improve and expand 
the physical plant. As noted before, many of them have made 
personal gifts to the college valued at several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars. Many devoted members of this Board during 
the last twenty years have passed to their reward. They were 
Nick Filbeck, W. N. Cox Sr., Bruce Failey, George Schaul, 
W. M. Myers, and William Terhorst. 

These men will never know the value of the support 
they gave the writer in his efforts to make Indiana State a 
greater institution of higher learning. He humbly and sincere- 
ly, acknowledges at this point his deep appreciation of the 
contribution they have made to our college. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AT ISTC 
1934 — 1953 


General 


No score of years in the history of the College has seen 
more growth in range and complexity of offerings and 
maturing of point of view than those since 1933. In 1933 the 
College still had many of the characteristics and practices 
of the early State Normal Schools. Now ISTC bears the 
indelible stamp of a standard college or university. Its at- 
mosphere is that of higher education, and its collegiate 
strengths are many. So subtly and combined with so many 
chances in offerings and up grading of courses did the 
change come about that it is difficult to put one's finger on 
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any year or any change or innovation and say, “This is it; 
this is the big change.” 

The years have been demanding ones. Colleges that 
could not change to meet the extraordinary requirements of 
depression, war, and post-war conditions disappeared or 
found themselves out of touch with social needs and interests. 
The history of ISTC during these exacting and exciting 
years is a fascinating one. Faculty and administration, study- 
ing, planning, and working together, faced the problems with 
a singleness of purpose not often duplicated in American 
Colleges. The years were packed with social strains and large 
and sudden needs; but the college met them and grew 
stronger in the process. 

This report summarizes briefly the major developments 
of the two decades in the instructional program of the college 
and in the faculty behind the program. The major changes 
and developments will first be listed, after which more details 
will be given in overviews of the departments and services 
involved. Finally, significant facts on the growth of the facul- 
ty will be presented. 


Some Notable Developments 

1. Development of one of the best general education 
Programs in the country. 

2. Extension of graduate work to Ed.D. degree, collab- 
oration with I. U., and a six-year course for school admin- 
istrators. 

3. Special Education Clinics. Founding, equipping, and 
staffing of one of the best special education clinics in the 


country and training of special education teachers and super- 
Visors. 

_ 4. Audio-Visual Aids. From scratch the College has 
developed an Audio-Visual Aids Department that serves the 


College, the Laboratory School, and public schools through- 
out the service area. 
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5. Attractive program of night and Saturday classes 
enrolling about 400 in service teachers and others in the 
spring of '53. 

6. The growth of one of the best and most complete 
laboratory and demonstration schools in the country. 

7. Full-time practice teaching and extended opportunities 
for pre-teaching laboratory experience. 

8. War programs in civilian, Air Force, and Navy pilot 
training, and a special Navy midshipman (V12) school, 
1941-45, for which the College received a plaque for special 
merit. 

9. Affiliation with local hospitals for training of nurses 
and medical technicians. 

10. Extension Services. In the postwar period the Ex- 
tension Department helped hundreds of teachers to certify 
for licenses in the acute teacher shortage. 

11. Music. A greatly enriched program in music for teach- 
ers and performers supported by musical organizations wit 
national reputation for excellence. 

12. Complete revision of professional courses for teachers 
and increased emphasis on child growth and development. 

13. Development of theatre activities in college and com- 
munity, including children’s theatre, second to few, if any. 

14. Radio education. Gradual expansion of radio educa- 
tion to position of great prestige in U. S. higher education. 

15. Art. Expansion of art curriculum and extensive use 
of art exhibits in the new art gallery. 

16. Growing program in the Commerce Department of 
secretarial and other short courses to meet community em- 
ployment needs to supplement the training of outstanding 
business teachers. 

17. Evolution of a sound, varied, and uniquely successful 
program of physical education and sports. 
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18. The institution and development of a research de- 
partment under a full time director. 

19. The setting up of a department of speech including 
general speech, radio, and theatre that ranks with the best 
in the country. 

20. Consistent development of library resources and ser- 
vices with a well selected collection of 165,000 volumes. 

21. Development of strong pre-professional curriculums 
in medicine, law, engineering, etc. 

22. General strengthening throughout the years of teach- 
ing majors in all fields and raising of standards in academic 

ackground requirements. 


The Story by Departments 
Art 


The main share of what the Art Department now is 
and what it offers to students and community is a product 
of the last twenty years. When the new Fine Arts Building 
was opened in 1940 the art program took on new life. A 
beautiful gallery became the center for demonstration of 
contemporary art and to art lovers of the commuting area. 

e new handicraft shops and classrooms were equippe 
for effective teaching of all aspects of art. An electric kiln 
for clay products was among the modern devices installed 
in the building. Throughout the years since then students 

ave felt that the artistic environment of the new quarters 
contributed much to their art education. 


Co mmerce 


z Like art, commerce moved into a new well-equipped 
building in 1940. Since then it has grown steadily in in- 
uence on the community, range of courses for students, 
and prestige of faculty. In 1934 the department showed 394 
class registrations; in the fall of 1953 the number was 516. 


The growth has been solid and consistent. At the beginning 
of the period there was no one in the department with train- 
ing much beyond a master's degree. Now the Chairman and 
one other member of the department have doctor's degrees, 
and too, others are near their doctor's degrees. 

Short courses for secretaries, and accountants, and four 
year courses in secretarial science, accounting, business 
administration, and merchandising—business administration 
~are now offered in addition to the restricted, comprehensive, 
and special areas for teachers. The Commerce Department 
has consistently been one of the leading departments in night 
school interest and enrollments. 

The prestige of the staff nationally is also a point of 
interest. The Chairman is President of the National Business 
Educators Association and one of the staff has published 
a leading text in the field of accounting, is called upon to 
teach summers, and to talk on accounting all over the 
country. 


To the courses customarily found in commerce depart- 
ments have been added such courses as Specialized Office 
Machines, Income Tax Procedure, and Personnel Manage- 
ment in Business. A constant awareness of changing needs 
of teachers and new developments in business is reflected in 
the offerings of the departmen. 


Education 


The reorganization of the elementary curriculum was 
underway in "33-34. Representatives from Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana University, and this department worke 
for some six or seven years to develop a four-year elementary 
curriculum. The pattern developed by this committee became 
the standard accepted by the State Board of Education 
about 1938. 


Previous to "33-'34 the special methods courses in sub- 


ject fields for elementary teachers were a part of the Educa- 
tion Department, but in 1938 these courses were placed in 
the various subject fields in an attempt to better integrate 
subject matter content with actual practice in student teach- 
ing procedures. 


In 1935 the Education Department became separated 
from the Laboratory School and the Department of super- 
vised Teaching, recognizing the concept that the Laboratory 
School in a teachers college should be the hub and the 


various departments the spokes of the curriculum wheel. 


The last period of change came when Dr. Lindsey came 
to the College to reorganize the professional education of 
teachers, eliminating overlapping in courses and bringing 
about a unification of materials. 


For the past two years the department has been working 
to improve the program for the training of elementary teachers. 


For the past two yars the department has been working 
with other state institutions under the leadership of the 
University of Chicago through a grant from the Kellogg 

oundation to improve the pre-service training of school 
administrators. 


The department has been working to set up an experi- 
mental single curriculum for the first two years of training for 
oth elementary and secondary teachers. Experimentation 
with a one-year course known as Child Growth and De- 
velopment has been a part of this program. 


Our joint enterprise with Indiana University in setting 
Up a program of study for school administrators for the Doc- 
tor of Education degree granted jointly by Indiana Univer- 
sity and Indiana State Teachers College. 


It is a common feeling that the education staff has never 
been stronger than it is now. 
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English and Speech 


Fifteen years ago the English Department was divided 
into English and Speech Department. However the English 
Department today registers more students each term than it 
did in 1934 when it included speech. Both departments have 
grown enormously in total value to the College and to the 
community. The speech department will be discussed sep- 
arately later in this summary in its radio and theatre aspects. 

Probably most notable of the curriculum achievements 
in the Language Arts field has been the development over 
a period of six years of a full years course in English, 
speech, literature, and such other arts and skills as are in- 
volved in all types of communication among people in our 
age. The course is called Basic Communications and is re- 
quired of all students. It is based on careful study by selected 
representatives of the English and Speech staffs of actual 
needs of students. One of the significant phases of the general 
education program, Basic Communications has been recog- 
nized by the students as a most useful part of their required 
work. This department has been strong throughout the years. 


Speech 


At this point, special mention must be made of particular 
areas in which ISTC has earned wide reputation during 
the past twenty years. In forensics the college has produced 
winners year after year. Its policy has been to encourage 
instruction and experience in debate, discussion, and oratory. 
To these were added such skills valuable to teachers as 
choral speaking and reading aloud. 

However the major activities of the department have 
probably been radio and theatre. Both are mainly products 
of the years since 1934 and both have won high honor in 
the state and nation. Summarization of the history of each 
follows. 
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Radio 


The office of Director of Radio was established in 1934. 
The broadcast equipment was furnished by WBOW, local 
Terre Haute station, and the College Chapel in the old 
main building was used as a studio. 


In 1936 the broadcast studio was moved to the east 
lounge of Womens Residence Hall. In 1937 the studios were 
built on the main floor of the administration building. Part 
of the old college assembly room was remodeled for this 
purpose. 


During the years 1937 and 1938 our radio program at- 
tracted the attention of the U. S. Office of Education. This 
office became interested in having our Radio Department 
carry on an experiment in adult education by radio. A grant 
was made for this purpose and it was used for conducting 
a “Terre Haute town meeting of the air’ featuring leaders 
from Terre Haute and vicinity. In 1938 a series of annual 
broadcasts was given over WSM. 


In 1939 new courses were established including~ “Use 
of Radio in the Classroom”, “Introduction to Radio Broad- 
casting’, “Radio, Speech, and Writing’, and “Radio Pro- 
gram production”. 


From that time on, great progress was made in the 
c evelopment of programs of an educational nature, particular- 
ly designed to give help to children and teachers in the 
public schools of our area. 


~ In 1950 the new studios and other facilities were avail- 

able together with the latest RCA equipment. Dedication 
of this building and the adjoining new administration build- 
ing was broadcast over coast to coast network of NBC. 


At the present time 15 different programs are broadcast 
weekly. 
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SUMMARY 


Programs: 1934-53 over 6,000 broadcasts have been pre- 
sented over radio station WBOW-AM and WBOW- 
FM. Totals over 100,000 minutes of radio time—all 
furnished free of all costs to the College by WBOW. 

Placement: Over 100 former students of the Radio Division 
are in key positions in radio workshops of colleges, 
universities, and high schools, and in radio stations and 
networks throughout the United States. 

Students Enrolled: Between 400 and 500 students are en- 
rolled annually in radio courses. 

Visitors: Over 1,000 visitors are entertained in the Radio 

ivision each year. 

Audience: Over 125 schools and 600,000 listeners tune 
regularly to the College radio service. 

Public Contacts: Over 200 cards and letters are sent each 
month to organizations using the radio service. 

Future: Speech 340—Introduction to Television—approved 
and will be offered when equipment has been approved. 
Many of the graduates majoring in this department are 

holding important positions in NBC and other national 

radio and television stations in New York City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, and many other cities. 


Foreign Language 


In the Middle West, foreign languages command con- 
siderably less following than on the coasts, and in teachers 
colleges the problem of arousing interest in languages is 
more difficult than in universities and liberal arts colleges. 

ars stimulate interest but that interest tends to ebb soon 
after the war is over. An able and devoted staff at ISTC 
has kept the study of foreign languages vital. It is to hoped 
that one day the Middle West will feel the need for more 


knowledge of the language and culture of other nations. 
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The classical languages will always be necessary as a basis 
to an adequate understanding of English, certain professions, 
and general culture. The modern languages can make a 
significant contribution to world understanding and peace. 


Home Economics 


Home economic registrations have more than doubled 
in the score of years since 1934. The department has kept 
abreast of changes in home life and in the devices for im- 
proving standards of living and giving leisure comfort to 
homemakers. 

Moreover the department has made constant efforts to 
exercise leadership in the community and to provide attrac- 
tive courses for young mothers, new omemakers, teachers 
in service, and others. Some of these courses are Home 
Nursing, Clothing and Personality, Preparation for Marriage. 
Economic Problems for the Family, Contemporary Homes 
and Their Furnishings, Family Relationships, and Problems 
in Consumer Buying. Moreover the department has main- 
tained a full time consultant for home economics work in 
the public schools of this section of the state. 


Industrial Arts 


In 1935, two important steps were taken: 

1. The introduction of an expanded program of indus- 
trial arts in the new laboratory school. 

2. The introduction of off-campus courses in coal mining 
on a trade-extension basis serving the coal mining industry 
in the southern part of Indiana. 

During the war this department made the following 
significant contributions to the war effort. 

1. Provided instruction in engineering, drawing, and 
descriptive geometry for students in the Navy V12 unit 
stationed on our campus. 
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2. The shops and other facilities were used in training 
war production workers. Many of the courses were taught 
by members of the staff. 


3. Provided supervision for war production training 
classes in the southern half of the state. 

In 1946 a series of courses in electricity and radio were 
offered for the first time. 


During this period the total annual enrollment in this 
department reached a new low of 465 in 1936-37 and a 
new high of 1640 in 1948-49, 


Library Science 


The twenty years have seen most of the history of train- 
ing librarians for the public school service. ISTC has been 
one of the leaders in that work and has received recognition 
for its leadership. A member of our staff has on severa 
occasions and for extended periods given valuable service 
to the state public school library service. 


In addition all ISTC students have been given a short 
but important orientation course in library techniques an 
resources. This has enabled them to use the library more 
effectively throughout their college careers. 

Mathematics 


Math does not change much through the years, but the 
demand for it does. Almost two and a half times as many 
students are registered in math courses now as were registere 
in them twenty years ago. The department now has two 
doctor's degrees and two others near the degree. During the 
war it rose to the emergency and gave essential mathematics 
training to hundreds of prospective aviation pilots and nava 
cadets. The department has always commanded the respect 
of the faculty and students for its high standards and ex- 
cellent instruction. 


ee 


Music 


No department has grown more than the music depart- 
ment. The decade of the 1930's saw the fruition of twenty- 
five years of work by the small music staff towards the de- 
velopment of a hundred-hour curriculum in music education. 
This curriculum was designed to develop the musicianship 
of students and to prepare teachers for the organized choral 
program. Small attention was given a functional program for 
the preparation of instrumental music teachers during the 
first half of this decade; however, during the later years of 
the thirties, members of the staff laid the basis for a future 
orchestral and band program. The better musical perform- 
ances of this period were all choral,—great oratorios, some of 
the better cantatas, and standard choral programs of generally 
good quality being given yearly. 

e music department was housed quite poorly in four 

rooms on the fourth floor of the old administration building. 

quipment consisted of three pianos and a phonograph; and 
music libraries were quite scant. 

During the early 1940's the music department was housed 
in new quarters in the Fine Arts Building with specialized 
rooms for choir, orchestra, band, music listening and applied 
music groups. Libraries of music for the several phases of 
study were developed; string, wind, and percussion instru- 
ment inventories were built up steadily; a record library 
was created; and the public periormance groups were robed 
or uniformed. During this period the band, choir, and orches- 
tra ensemble developed into unexcelled college organizations. 

The music faculty was expanded quite carefully, only 
persons of proven expertness in clearly needed areas of music 
or of music education being engaged. This group approached 
its curriculum building task with zeal and creative minds, 
testing and retesting until patterns of proven value were de- 
veloped. Standards for selection and retention were raised 
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quite high; breadth and richness of experiences were ex- 
panded; and vertical organization of courses and experiences 
were ordered with care. 

Chapters of Sigma Alpha Iota and Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
onia were installed on the campus. Concerts by each of 
the three major performing groups improved steadily during 
the decade. Most important of all was the improvement of 
the young teachers sent into the field. A steadily increasing 
percentage of these demonstrated immediate success in music 
teaching, and several have now moved on to very important 
positions in large high schools or colleges. Indiana State is 
now in the fore-front of teacher college music departments 
in the Middle West and is leader in music education in 
Indiana. 


Nursing 


The newest department of the College is the Nursing 
Department. Since the end of World War II the affiliation 
of the College with the two local hospitals in providing the 
best possible training for nurses has been growing. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, a Director of Nursing Education was added to 
the College staff. For the time being she will teach Nursing 
Arts and co-ordinate the work of the College with that of 
the two hospitals. The importance of (1) training more nurses, 
and (2) giving all nurses collegiate training is coming to 

ave more and more urgency in national thinking. The Col- 
lege in this as in other fields has assumed a responsibility 
to help meet our state and national needs. The part of the 
nurses education taken over by the college has grown eac 
year and will continue to grow until a fully accredited col- 
lege program is possible. 


Philosophy 
A small but important department of the College is 
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the Philosophy Department. More than twenty years ago 
leading educators were recognizing the need for prospective 
teachers to have acquaintance with such cultural subjects as 
philosophy, art. and music. The first step in philosophy was 
the institution in 1938 of a course called “Patterns of Living.” 
It was very popular and helped many students find a better 
philosophy of life. After the death of Gwyllam Isaac, who 
offered the course for several years and supplemented his 
teaching with personal counseling, a full time philosophy 
instructor was employed. In recent years Patterns of Living 
has been taught in addition to regular philosophy offerings. ` 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics 


Indiana State was very fortunate in having a first-class 
building before the beginning of the period which this report 
covers. This department has not only a strong physical edu- 
cation program but offers excellent opportunities in most of 
the major and minor sports found in colleges today. It has 

een a steady expansion of curriculum offerings designed 
to give the best preparation to physical education teachers 
or our state and to afford the opportunity of earning a 
Master's Degree in this field. The courses have been well 
taught by a competent staff with good instructional equip- 
ment. Great progress has been made in sports and athletics. 
It would be very interesting if space permitted to trace the 
imposing victogies of our athletic teams in these various 
Sports, 

The number of great athletes, that have gone out from 
our institution these years to achieve great success as coaches 
in high schools and colleges, is considerable. 

In 1936 our basketball team gained national recognition 
by participating in the Olympic Tourney and went to the 
semi-finals, being defeated by DePaul University. 


In 1937 the department was host to the National Col- 
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legiate Wrestling Championship Tournament with 85 con- 
testants, representing 24 colleges from 10 states. 

During the war years some very good teams were 
produced, made up almost entirely of Navy V5 and Navy 
V12 men. 


In 1946 the basketball team was runner-up in the 
DePaul Invitational Tourney and winner of the first Middle 
West tourney conducted under the auspicies of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Terre Haute. Our team has won 
all of the subsequent Middle West tourneys except two. 

After being the runner-up team at the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Basketball Tourney at Kansas City in 
1948, the team won then its greatest honor by winning the 
championship at Kansas City in 1950. 

Three of the boys on this team, Lenny Rzeszewski, 
Duane Klueh, Don McDonald, and in 1953, Dick Atha, 
have been placed on Helm’s All-American Team. Several 
others have been on the Little All-American team. 

Our baseball and track teams have been of good con- 
sistency during these years. In the last two years the football 
team has made as good a record, if not the best record, in the 
history of our institution. Hundreds of the boys in this de- 
partment and participating in athletics have gone over the 
state and in other states to make distinct contributions in 


their field. 
Women’s Physical Education 


The staff and offerings in women’s physical education 
have changed only to reflect newer principles and theories. 
The program is more varied with greatly increased emphasis 
on such builders of grace and symmetry as swimming an 
dancing. 


The staff, moreover, has incorporated in the curriculum 
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for majors increased work in safety, health, and camping 
skills. The ISTC majors have always been much in demand. 
Want of adequate space on or near the campus has 
proved a serious handicap. To a limited extent the condition 
has been improved in last four years, but the play space 
presently available is not in all respects desirable or adequate. 
This department has produced teachers greatly in demand. 


Science 


At the beginning of the period and at the end of it 
science had the largest class registration of any of the de- 
partments. No department was more severely tried in the 
chaotic war years, and no department responded more effic- 
iently than Science. Just after the war, total registration 
reached 1500 and the building was jammed with the many 
veterans whom war had interested in teaching science, or in 
other careers in science, medicine, or engineering. 

he curriculum and the staff have expanded to care for 
a much wider range of services. Nurses, science courses, pre- 
medic work, medical technicians, and basic science interests 
have all served to keep enrollments and activities diverse 
and extended. Moreover a large increase in number of 
elementary teachers being trained has thrown a heavy load 
on the science staff. Geography in particular, has been build- 
ing up a back log of teachers wanting to complete require- 
ments. 

Like the other departments the Science Department 
has tried to meet all emergencies and to have resources avail- 
able for community interests reflected in night school offer- 
ings. It has an enviable record not only for producing out- 
standing science teachers but many nationally recognized 
scientists particularly in the biological sciences. 


Social Studies 
The history of the social studies since 1934 has been 


one of expansion and adjustment. Near the beginning of 
the period the department entered the required general educa- 
tion program for all students with a year long course entitled 
Contemporary Civilization.For the first two or three years 
the course was offered by a single instructor as an integrated 
whole. In later years, however, it tended to become three 
separate courses bearing on social, political, and economic 
phases respectively of our civilization. The General Education 
Committee is devoting its special efforts during the current 
year to reorientation and evaluation of the course as a general 
requirement. 

The preparation of the staff has gone forward. Most 
of the staff members now have doctor's degrees. Two are on 
leave completing their degrees. More than in the old days 
the social studies staff assumes responsibility for civic leader- 
ship. For example, the government professor has been ex- 
tremely active in state and local government counseling and 
the professor of sociology has been District Governor o 
Rotary and is now a member of the city school board. The 
chairman of the department is Chairman of the Faculty 
Advisory Council. 


Special Education 


The special education division is one of the real distinc- 
tions of ISTC. Beginning as a speech correction department 
in 1938-39 it grew rapidly in facilities, staff, and scope. 
Within three years it was operating as a special education 
department giving training and clinical service in genera 
areas involving speech, hearing, sight, and physical and 
mental defects. Moreover, it was giving valuable services 
to the laboratory school and college in remedial reading an 
all kinds of testing. 


During the years several of the most distinguished of 
national leaders in special education worked in the clinic 


and moved on to establish even greater reputations. Among 
these are such names as Miram Pauls, Stanley Ainsworth, 
and Florence M. Olsen. D. W. Morris who had responsibili- 
ty for the division in the first few years is now President of 
Southern Illinois University. One of the present staff mem- 
bers, was brought over from England where he had had 
extensive training and experience. The present head, is 
continuing the policy of growth, sound training of teachers, 
and national contacts. A crippled children room for obser- 
vation and practice is one of the latest additions. 


Theatre (Since 1934) 


1934—Room in basement of Old Main Building converted 
into small playhouse for the First of annual Sycamore 
Revues and Campus Revues. 

1935—Charter granted for establishment of a chapter of 
Theta Alpha Phi, national honorary dramatics fra- 
ternity. 

1937—Completion of Sycamore Theatre in the Laboratory 
School. Merger with Children’s Theatre of Terre 
Haute, Inc. 

1939—Completion of Student Union Auditorium. 
Organization of a Department of Speech having di- 
visions of Special Education, Forensics, Radio, and 

eatre, with complete curricula in each. 

1940A Midsummer Nights Dream, first performance in 
Student Union Auditorium—a special production with 
full symphony, chorus, and ballet. Revolving stage 
used in this production. 

1941~First Masters Degree with major in theatr.e 


1946—The Cue, under the editorship of Lillian Masters, 
first published at Indiana State Teachers College. 


It has international distribution. 
1948—A course in Playwriting is first introduced into the 


curricula. Joan Utterback Memorial Fund from which 
money can be given as grants-in-aid to theatre stu- 
dents begins to function. 

1950—April 14, dedication of new Sycamore Playhouse, the 
best physical facilities for the training of theatre teach- 
ers of which we are aware. April 29, the first play 
done by Sycamore Players in co-operation with Com- 
munity Theatre, starring Ross Ford, successful actor of 
stage, screen, radio, and television, a former student 
of ISTC July 12, The Inner Willie and Six who Pass 
While the Lentils Boil, first performance in the Studio 
Theatre. October 18, Medea, first performance in 
Sycamore Playhouse. 

1952—Briar Rose, first play done in cooperation with the 
Music Department for Children’s Theatre. 

1953—Topsy Turvy Tyl, 14th premiere done by Sycamore 
Players and Children’s Theatre. 


Premieres of full-length plays now in print: 


1938—Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

1939—Hansel and Gretel; Crazy Cricket Farm. 

1942—Eve of St. Mark, Maxwell Anderson (later made into 
a movie). 

1946—But Fair Tomorrow, Douglass Parkhirst. 

1947—The Great American Family, Aurania Rouveral, 
Off a Pewter Platter. 

1948—Barnaby. 

1951—Our Night Out. 

Premieres of short plays now in print: 

1940—Town Talk. 

1950—Father Takes a Wife, Hal Kesler 
Sons of the Prairie, Adrian Rehner. 

1951—A Better Man Trap, Hal Kesler. 

First Non-professional Production: 

1946—Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
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SUMMARY 


1. The curriculum in theatre has grown from an offering 
of one course in Play Production to a number of courses 
amounting to 60 hours in undergraduate and 28 hours in 
graduate work. 

2. Five new theatres have been built. 

3. Twelve long plays which are now printed were 
premiered. 

4. Four short plays which are now printed were 
premiered. 

5. A Children’s Theatre unique in the nation has been 
in operation for sixteen years. 


Graduate Division 


Nothing is more emblematic of the growing up of the 
College than the expansion of graduate work during the two 
decades since 1933-34. Then the merest handful of graduate 
students would show up for the regular school year. In the 
fall of "52 the graduate group numbered 175, and some of 
them were working for doctor's degrees under the new co- 
operative plan with Indiana University. 

The growth has been sound and steady. Most of the 
graduate students are teachers or school supervisors and 
administrators. The presence of so many graduate students 
on the campus during the regular year tends to create a more 
stimulating intellectual atmosphere and operates to raise 
standards. One hundred and fifty-seven Masters degrees were 
awarded in 1953. 

_ Summer sessions, however, reflect the most startling 
change. At the beginning of the period graduate students 
in summer school were a relatively small percentage of all 
students. By 1952 about half of all students were on the grad- 
uate level. This trend has necessarily affected deeply the 
nature of the summer school offerings. It is probable that 
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the graduate group will continue to mount and to influence 
the offerings of the summer. 


Extended Services 


The most important developments in the realm of ex- 
tended services of the College during this period have been 
(1) evening and Saturday classes, and (2) audio-visual aids 
service to the College, Laboratory School and to teachers 
and schools in our service area. 

Night School. Night school has developed rapidly since 
the war. Each term literally sees a larger enrollment than the 
term before, and the list of offerings is constantly expanding. 
Three classes of students are deeply interested: (1) teachers 
in service, (This is the largest single group.), (2) community 
people interested in specific courses for credit or as auditors, 
(This is the adult education objective.), and (3) younger 
students working toward a degree who can take night classes 
but cannot come for day classes. 

Audio-Visual Aids. Under the present director this ser- 
vice has come to be one of the College's most effective 
strokes for more effective teaching and for enhancing goo 
relations with public schools in our area. The division with 
administrative encouragement and financial support has 
grown steadily. It makes tape and wire recordings, lends 
films for instruction, makes available on occasion projection 
equipment for moving pictures or slides, instructs students 
and teachers in audio- visual techniques of all kinds, and 
makes important visual and sound recordings of important 
campus events. With new quarters and facilities planned 
in the building under construction the administration recog- 
nizes that the time has come for a separate director of the 
Audio-Visual Department. 

The rapid development of audio-visual instruction at 
ISTC is another eloquent testimonial to the alertness of the 
college to modern discoveries and trends in education. 
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The Laboratory School 


Soon after the beginning of the twenty years the old 
training school in Stalker Hall was abandoned and a new, 
completely modern Laboratory School with practice and 
demonstration facilities from Kindergarten through senior 
high school was opened and a strong staff recruited. The 
school operated under College direction but as a part of 
the city school system. 


Through the years the Laboratory School has been 
quick to respond to new findings in education. It has been 
a center for experimentation, demonstration, and observa- 
tion as well as for practice teaching. The summary of Divi- 
sion of Teaching activities which follows will discuss specific 
relations to the teacher training functions. 

Division of Teaching 


General Overview 


In 1947, Dr. Margaret Lindsey, who had been closely 
associated with the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, study “School and Community Laboratory Experiences 
in Teacher Education,” came to the staff. Dr. Lindsey, as 
Coordinator of Professional Education, stimulated and di- 
rected a comprehensive analysis of the total curriculum of 
the college with special emphasis upon the professional phases 
of the curriculum. This study led to increased emphasis upon 
the Professional Laboratory Experiences. A concerted effort 
was made to provide prospective teachers with direct con- 
tacts with children and youth, not as passive observers, but 
as active participants in meaningful situations. 

Tentative plans for inaugurating a full-time student 
teaching program were formulated. In September 1949 staff 
members were appointed to direct the professional laboratory 
experiences on the elementary level and secondary level, 
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respectively. Prior to her retirement in 1949, Mary Reed 
had served as supervsior of the elementary grades and as- 
sistant director of student teaching. The present principal 
of Laboratory School, also served as Director of the Division 
of Teaching. 

In September 1950 the Division of Teaching was re- 
organized in recognition of the increasing importance of the 
full-time student teaching program and its relationship to 
the public schools of the state of Indiana. In this reorganiza- 
tion, the two directors were appointed co-chairmen of the 
Division of Teaching with direct responsibility for coordin- 
ating all the professional laboratory experiences in each o 
their respective areas. This provided the principal an oppor- 
tunity to devote all of his attention to the increasing respon- 
sibilities of the Laboratory School. 


It was, of course, recognized that the division of Teach- 
ing would necessarily maintain especially close relationships 
with the Education Department, but it was felt that a 
separate division might more effectively enlist the cooperation 
of the various departments in developing, and sharing in the 
supervision of, the professional experiences of students in 
their departments. An evidence of this close cooperation, is 
the fact that a member of each department also serves as 
Departmental Supervisor of Student Teaching, and in that 
capacity is a member of the staff of the Division of Teaching. 

In this framework, members of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Division of Teaching, and the Laboratory School 
work in close cooperation with the Coordinator of Profes- 
sional Laboratory Experiences. Margaret Lindsey served as 
Coordinator during the three years she was a member of 
the staff. The head of the Education Department was ap- 
pointed to serve in this capacity upon the resignation of Dr. 
Lindsey. 

During the past four years major emphasis has been 
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placed upon the development of full-time student teaching 
and the off-campus program. There is a great need for in- 
creased emphasis upon a continuing sequence of direct 
experiences, beginning with the freshman year in College 
and culminating in supervised teaching during the senior 
year. 


The Elementary Program 


Organization. At the opening of the fall quarter of the 
1949-50 school year, elementary student teachers were given 
the opportunity to enroll for full-time, all-day student teach- 
ing. They enroll for sixteen quarter hours credit. They 
receive twelve quarter hours credit for student teaching and 
our quarter hours credit for a seminar which is taught by 
the Director of Elementary Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences who coordinates the elementary student teaching pro- 
gram. This seminar meets from one to four o'clock each 
Monday. 

Student teachers appear at the school at which they are 
to work on the first day of the quarter that college classes 
meet and continue in the situation until the last day of the 
quarter, except for the time they are in attendance at the 
seminar. The major responsibility for supervision of the stu- 
dent teacher rests with the supervising teacher. However, it 
is done in cooperation with the Director of Elementary 
rotessional Laboratory Experiences and other college repre- 
sentatives who work with them. They are available at all 
times to assist supervising teachers and student teachers. 

A staff member has assisted on a half-time basis at 
various times since 1950. Her assistance has provided much 
needed help in making the program effective. 


Schools in which Student Teaching is Done. At the 


Present time arrangements have been made with school 


officials for student teaching in the Public Schools of Terre 
Haute, West Terre Haute, Vigo County, and Vincennes. 


The Elementary Student Teaching Council. The ele- 
mentary student council which is composed of ten elected 
members and the Director of Elementary Professional Lab- 
oratory Experiences has done much to facilitate the program. 
Student teachers, supervising teachers, elementary principals, 
and the Education Department are represented on this 
council, 


Problems to be Met 


It is to be expected that there would be limitations to 
a program which is comparatively new. A few of them are 
listed here. 

1. Student teachers and supervising teachers believe 
that the full-time student teaching period should continue 
for an additional quarter. 

2. It would be highly desirable if the student teacher 
could work in two situations instead of one. 

3. There is a shortage of capable and qualified public 
school teachers who are willing to serve as supervising 
teachers. 

4. It is doubtful if the Laboratory School should be 
widely used for student teaching when it is so fully utilized 
for observation, participation, and other purposes. 

5. There appears to be a need for more adequate coun- 
seling of students before student ‘teaching and for making 
more information about the student teacher available to those 
who work with him. 

6. As the student teaching enrollment increases, the 
administrative problems related to the development of off- 
campus centers must be met. 

7. There is need for a regularly employed staff member 


with tenure to assist the Director, in order to maintain and 
increase the effectiveness of the program. 


It is hoped that by carrying on continuous evaluation 
and by making changes as they appear necessary, the ele- 
mentary program at Indiana State Teachers College will 
improve continuously. 


The Secondary Program 


Organization. The staff responsible for supervised teach- 
ing on the Secondary level consists of the Director, the As- 
sistant Director, and a Departmental Supervisor from each 
department of the college. In addition approximately one 
hundred and fifty teachers from the schools of Indiana are 
associated with the Division each quarter. The twelve de- 
Partmental supervisors, who devote only a part of their time 
to the program, are responsible for teaching the special meth- 
ods courses and for sharing in the supervision of students 
assigned to schools in the Terre Haute area. Regular meet- 
ings of the College staff are held to make assignments and 
to integrate the work of the three elements which constitute 
the Professional Quarter, namely: the Seminar in Secondary 
leaching, the special methods course, and the student teach- 
ing experience. 


During the professional quarter, students spend the 
lirst three weeks and the last week on campus, dividing their 
time between their special methods course and the Seminar. 
The Seminar, conducted by the Director and the Assistant 
Director, takes the place of the required Education course 
Frinciples of Teaching.” It is oriented toward both the 
immediate teaching experience, and the long term professional 
responsibilities. One of its chief functions is to establish 
Detween students and the directors, relationships which will 
enable them to work out together the solutions to the many 
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problems, both personal and professional, which arise during 
the Professional Quarter. 


Frequent personal conferences, supplemented by the 
Handbook, correspondence, and the annual conference on 
campus, provide the important bridge between the College 
and the public schools. 


Guiding Philosophy. The staff of the Secondary Division 
of Teaching of Indiana State has come to believe that the 
chief function of the teaching experience is to provide a 
problem situation in which the future teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to analyze the problem, bring such information and 
skill as he can command to bear upon the problem, plan an 
attack on the problem, actually apply the plan to the solu- 
tion, and finally step back and take an analytical look at 
the whole process. The term “cooperating teacher,” which 
we prefer to use, suggests the type of relationship we hope 
to develop. 

This concept of the function of the teaching experience 
encourages students to develop their own p ilosophy ol 
education, drawing upon both organized theory and their 
first hand experience. It encourages students to apply the 
principles of psychology and methodology and then recon- 
struct their concepts in the light of experiences. By deliber- 
ately integrating theory and practice the theory becomes 
meaningful and the practice becomes purposeful. This con- 
cept provides a never-ending challenge to the college staff 
and the cooperating teacher. We have also come to believe 
that teaching, as an art, has unity. A teacher does not moti- 
vate, lecture, review, test, etc. as separate activities, but 
rather teaches by using all these activities. We believe that 
by emphasizing the integration of educational theory an 
the teaching experience, we are recognizing the essentia 
unity of teaching. 

We believe the experience should be truly laboratory 


type experience. One which provides opportunities for testing 
hunches, theories, and ideas. The experience does not aim 
at building “production type skills,” but rather the sensitivity, 
insights, and understandings upon which professional compe- 
tence can be built. 

Plans for the Future. While the fundamental assump- 
tions and principles upon which the full-time supervised 
teaching program is built, are held firmly, there will be 
continuing experimentation and modification in the actual 
operation of the program. It is hoped that the future will 
make possible: (1) increasing emphasis upon direct experi- 
ence in the first three years of the student's college work, 
(2) more time for supervision by college personnel, and 


(3) improved correlation of the Seminar and Special Methods 
courses, 


We have only begun to discover the potential contribu- 
tion of the College, through its off-campus student teaching 
Program, to the public schools of the state. Similarly, the 
close contact with the public schools can be of inestimable 
value to the college as it works to improve its curriculum. 

It is safe to say that no one, student, teacher or college 
supervisor, who has become familiar with the present full- 
time program of student teaching, would be willing to go 
back to the former plan of one-hour-a-day teaching, although 
it is recognized that many practices can and will be improved. 


The Library 


_ A backward glance at the Library and its service during 
the past twenty years brings to those who have struggled 
with its variety of problems a feeling of accomplishment. 
While the crowded conditions of the building with its in- 
Conveniences has grown steadily worse, the library staff 
has worked valiantly to acquaint many students with the 
value and possibilities of good library resources. This is 
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always a challenge because there is a constant and fresh 
stream of young people who are not yet in the least aware 
of what a library can do for them. 


One fairly recent means of the accomplishment of this 
ever-present purpose is the development of an audio-visual 
aids center in the college library that is in keeping with 
current educational practice in libraries over the country. 
Much of this material was formerly scattered throughout the 
Library; it has now been assembled, arranged and augmented 
so that there is a small but very well used collection of 
materials such as pictures, slides, filmstrips, tests, and meas- 
urements, units of work, books, courses of study, illustrative 
objects, maps, charts, and recordings. This has been done 
without the addition of a single staff member and with a 
very small outlay of money. It is probably one of the most 
valued library services, as far as the students are concerned. 


Perhaps the most far-reaching development of library 
activity during recent years is in the field of training for 
school librarianship in which this college ranks as a pioneer 
in the United States. A few courses for such training were 
introduced here around 1920, but it was not until 1936-1937 
that this college, combined intention to disregard the frowns 
of the American Library Association and of the various 
library schools, and to work for the establishment of a training 
and licensing program for school librarians in Indiana. 
Courses were developed at frequent conferences of representa- 
tives of the four State schools and other interested persons 
in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and on the staff of the State Library. A pattern finally 
emerged that has received considerable attention and has 
been a real force not only in Indiana but in tht United 
States. Other states soon took similar action, and, as a result, 
courses for the training of school librarians were set up a 
over the country in teacher-training institutions. Finally the 


library schools began a much needed reorganization and re- 
evaluation of their own courses so that they now also give 
attention to the training for school librarianship. 


Some of the very good librarians in various parts of the 
country who received their first training in librarianship here 
at Indiana State, have gone on to further training and re- 
sponsibility. Today we have calls from New Jersey to 
California for librarians in many fields, which seems to 
indicate that the combination of training both as a librarian 
and as a teacher is recognized as desirable in many library 
situations. 


THE FACULTY 


The accompanying table shows clearly the trend in 
faculty growth and preparation. It will be noted that whereas 
in 1935-34 only 28 members of the staff had Doctor's degrees, 
now, twenty years later, 57 have the degree. What is more, 
many of the present staff members are within a few months 
work of the degree. 


The faculty is better trained today, but that is not all. 
t writes more for national, professional journals, it holds 
more state, regional, and national offices, and in general 
wins more national recognition and honors. The following 
table conveys an idea of the regard in which the staff is held 
by professional associates. Since the table was made out one 
of our faculty members has been elected Chairman of the 
State AAUP and another is to serve as State President of 
AAUW. Indeed the years since 1934 have seen the building 
of a teachers college faculty second to none in the middle 
west and with few peers in the country. 


NUMBER, RANK, TRAINING OF FACULTY 


1933-34 AND 1952-53 


1933-1934 


College 
Number Rank 


81 Professors 
Associate Professors 
Acting Assoc. Prof. 
Assistant Professors 
Acting Assistant Prof. 
Instructors 
Acting Instructors 


Laboratory School 


21 Assistant Professors 
Instructors 


102 (Total) Graduate Assistants 


1952-1953 
College 


94 Professors 
Acting Professors 
Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 


Acting Assistant Prof. 


Instructors 
Acting Instructors 
Assistant Instructors 
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Training 
Bachelor's 
Master's 
Doctor's 


None 


Bachelor's 
Master's 


Master's 
Doctor's 


37 
57 


Laboratory School 


38 Associate Professors 8 Bachelor's 1 
Assistant Professors 12 Master's 35 
Acting Assistant Prof. 1 Doctor's 2 
Instructors 16 
Acting Instructors 1 


132 (Total) Graduate Assistants 16 


NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL OFFICES HELD 
IN 1951-53 BY THE LS.T.C. FACULTY 


Offices National State Local 
President 2 5 6 
Vice-President 1 2 2 
Secretary i 3 4 

reasurer 1 - 2 

airman 5 6 8 
elegate, Director 

or Representative 1 3 5 


FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


Paul F. Muse, Chairman, National Business Teachers 
Association; Edward T. Jordan, President, American Hear- 
ing Society; Eleanore Forsythe, Chairman, Mid-West Dance 
Section at the Mid-West Physical Education Convention; 
John L. Longfellow, Chairman, Research Committee 
of the National Association of Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball; Edgar Tanruther, Chairman, Publications Com- 
mittee for the Association for Student Teaching; 
Byron L. Westfall, Secretary-Treasurer, North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and Colleges and Elmer J. 
Forter, Parliamentarian, Kappa Pi. 
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FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING STATE OFFICES 
Vachel E. Breidenbaugh, President, Business Educa- 


tion section of the Indiana State Teachers Association; Elmer 
J. Porter, President, Art Education Association of Indiana; 
George E. Smock, President, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; Eugene Dyche, Vice-President, Indiana 
State Philosophical Association; Edgar Tanruther, Vice- 
President, Indiana Unit Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and Rutherford B. Porter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Indiana Psychological Association. 


FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES OF THE 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Indiana State Teachers College 
1953 — 1953 


Introduction 


In many respects the Registrars Office may be con- 
sidered the gate to Indiana State Teachers College. Students 
enter the institution by submitting scholastic credentials from 
high schools, other collegiate institutions, or by establishing 
high school equivalency by making satisfactory scores on 
the General Development tests. Upon completion of a chosen 
curriculum an official transcript is furnished to assist the 
graduate in securing his certificate to teach or to enter the 
profession or occupation of his choice. The total number 
of transcripts issued since January 1, 1934 upon the request 
of students is 33,823. The Registrar's Office also made 
photostatic copies of approximately 6,000 military discharges 
to be used in establishing any advanced standing whic 
might be applicable toward a degree. In addition to trans- 
cripts mentioned transcripts are furnished to counselors for 
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each student entering the Graduate School and the Place- 
ment Bureau for each graduating senior and registrant. 


Record Keeping and Student Accounting 


To a college student the record of his achievements is 
very important; it follows him throughout his adult life and 
assists him in securing new positions and promotions during 
a period of several decades after leaving the college campus. 
Because of the significance of records every precaution is 
taken to protect them from fire, theft, falsification, or any 
other form of mutilation or destruction. 

Records are used constantly to determine a student's 
standing in his class, his nearness to the completion of a 
chosen curriculum, to assist him in securing positions for 
which he may apply, and to distinguish the academic history 
of any one student from similar records of all other students. 

y assigning each new student a serial number there is no 
liklihood of any two records—though they are nearly alike— 
becoming interchangeable. 


Educational Guidance 


Since Indiana State Teachers College prepares students 
not only for the field of education, but also offers courses 
Preparatory to admission to schools of business, dentristry. 
aw, medicine, nursing, etc. Much guidance is necessary 
lo help each individual student select only those courses 
which are suitable to his academic level and applicable on 
the curriculum leading to his final educational objective. 

or this purpose guidance materials are prepared to assist 
the student in selecting proper courses in proper sequences 
to achieve his final objective. As a further protection and 
service to the student, his educational load at any given time 
is determined by his previously demonstrated academic 


ability, 
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Liaison with State Department of Education 


Because of the high percentage of graduates of Indiana 
State Teachers College who enter the teaching profession, 
a close working relationship with the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, especially with the Division of Teacher 
Certification, is maintained. During the last two decades 
approximately 9,000 recommendations have been made for 
elementary, secondary, supervisory and administrative certifi- 
cates with complete harmony and understanding on the part 
of officials in the college and the state department. 


The Pulse of Indiana State Teachers College 


Physicians are able to learn much about the health of 
an individual by “feeling his pulse.” Educators, and the 
general public, can discover much concerning the effective- 
ness of a college by observing the flow of students—under- 
graduate, graduate, post graduate, etc., through its portals. 
World conditions, peaceful or warlike, economically stable 
or unstable, are reflected in the academic records of every 
college and university. World War II interrupted the college 
careers of many young men and women—it brought many to 
the campus, and took many away. In 1942 the trend was 
away; in July, 1943, the Navy V-12 program brought a 
contingent of 380 young men to Indiana State’s campus for 
educational training and late in October of 1945, the program 
was discontinued. By September, 1947, hundreds of veterans 
returning from military service boosted enrollments for the 
regular academic year to the highest in the entire history of 
the college. The Korean action since June, 1950, has been 
and is being reflected on a similar, though smaller, scale than 


during World War II and its aftermath. 


The State Scholarship Program 
Indiana State General Assembly of 1935, enacted into 
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law a provision permitting Indiana State Teachers College 
and Ball State Teachers College to grant scholarships to 
outstanding high school graduates from each of the 92 
counties in Indiana. The Office of the Registrar and Director 
of Admissions has represented Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege in the administration of this law for the past eighteen 
years. Through the years from 1935 to 1952, the admission 
officers of the two teachers colleges, in cooperation with com- 
parable officials of Indiana University and Purdue Univer- 
sity, have conducted a joint and cooperative scholarship 
program. In 1953 this cooperation was expanded to include 
sixteen cooperating privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities of Indiana. Following the previously established sys- 
tem of rotation, the Registrar's Office of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College supervised and synchronized this cooperative 
undertaking in the spring of 1953. This undertaking was the 
largest testing program for the purpose of awarding scholar- 
ships ever undertaken in the State of Indiana. More than 
8,500 high school seniors, representing nearly 650 high 
schools located in 91 of the 92 counties of the state, took 
the examinations. At the close of this program, the enthusi- 
asm of participating colleges and secondary schools seems so 
genuine and widespread that a similar program will be re- 
peated in the spring of 1954 under the chairmanship of Ball 
State Teachers College. 


Contributions to Educational Journals 


To make the Registrar's Office something more than a 
repository for academic records and a service station for the 
academic departments of Indiana State Teachers College. 
efforts have been made to contribute in a minor way to the 
educational literature of the past two decades. These efforts 

ave been used in such publications as The Indiana Teacher, 


The Teachers College Journal, and The Journal of the Amer- 
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ican Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 


Officers. 
Public Relations 


Although maintaining desirable public relations is a 
function and responsibility of all departments and all person- 
nel of any institution, the office of the Registrar and Dir- 
ector of Admissions is in a most strategic position from which 
to contribute toward this goal. By making prospective stu- 
dents and their parents feel at ease, by helping them find the 
answers to their questions, and by showing a keen interest 
in helping them to arrive at desirable and correct decisions, 
much can be done to promote a friendly attitude toward an 
institution. For the past twenty years this has been one of 
the goals of the Indiana State Teachers College toward 
which the personnel of the Registrar's Office has constantly 
striven to contribute. 


Bon Voyage 


The office of Registration and Admission is among the 
first departments of a college to meet, greet, and serve the 
entering student; it is also one of the last to serve him as 
he departs. His diploma has been ordered and prepared for 
presentation at commencement time upon evidence of aca- 
demic achievement as recorded in this office. Transcripts of 
his college record are prepared and used as directed by the 
graduate throughout his entire life; such records assist him 
in securing not only his first position but also in securing 
new positions or promotions later. After a life spent in his 
chosen profession and after reaching retirement, the Regis- 
trar's Office is frequently given the opportunity and the 
pleasure to serve a former student by furnishing the most 
official and reliable record of the date of the birth of this 
“Old Grad” of fifty years ago. His birth certificate cannot 
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be secured; but an official statement of the date recorded 
upon his permanent record in the Registrar's Office will be 
accepted by many insurance companies, retirement offices, 
and other organizations or persons concerned. 


ENROLLMENTS 1934 — 53 


The following includes the number of “different” stu- 
dents enrolled each year. No student has been counted twice 
during any one year except during the period of the V12 

aval program when “different” student statistics were not 
computed. 


Academic Year Summer Terms Total 
1933-34 1716 1338 3054 
1934-35 1742 1486 3228 
1935-36 1492 1562 3054 
1956-37 1525 1539 3064 
1937-38 1526 1663 3189 
1938-39 1945 1798 3743 
1939-40 2103 1611 3714 
1940-41 2044 1093 3137 
1941-42 1594 809 2405 
1942-45 1498 665 2163 
Naval terms started July 1, 1943 
1943-44 Full year 1343 1343 
1944-45 Full year 1163 1163 
Naval terms ended November, 1945 
1945-46 1777 1367 3144 
1946.47 2802 1847 3649 
1947.48 2955 1911 3864 
1948.49 28355 2029 4864 
1949-50 2810 1923 4733 
1950-51 2501 1590 4181 
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1951-52 2353 1260 3615 
1952-53 2262 #1250 3512 
* Estimated 


EXTENSION STUDENTS 


The above enrollment figures do not include the thou- 
sands of extension students who have taken work at the 
college. In 1934 the number of extension students was ap- 
proximately 400. There was an increase during the following 
years until in 1952 the peak was reached with total number 
of 2059 taking collegework by Extension. If this figure is 
added to the 1951-52 enrollment, it would increase the 
number of students taking some work at Indiana State 
to 5672. 


GRADUATES 
Bachelors and Masters 
OSA Pees TUES L Says ape E ece osha sa 472 
TOSS ee! eae tee tet Ree n ek! Ae 449 
TOSE ETA a a a Le 445 
TOS7) Leer is Ue Har yee bs Side tort lO 
TOSS, eS i. SARL eaS SAS he Set. 366 
TOSO TSE RTS Apes hs, eas a tie tees AR 466 
TOG Fe S08 aa Slave AAE ISE No EL s "obs teneuayane 396 
TGA OS Water ds Oa M Cen eee 411 
NODE E a E sekertate end bie ETTR 407 
LOAD ATEL ERPAT ater Te todos wid SIA DUA Severe 304 
1944 | MES Sie... Ae ES Pace te E Saat 234 
TOAS LER ERO LPS POG. ILAN (de teeth al dd 213 
1946) I HAVI Cee Lee 265 
19047) eis eek tke aa: leet T 445 
TOAS A eT, ct te TA A 541 
19491 ME MIA eee ZM 644 


1949 95 


1950 79 
1951 226 
1952 158 
1953 172 

TOTAL 1669 


Total Number of Students Attending our College 
from Its Beginning 


The total number of different students attending Indiana 
State Teachers College from 1870 to 1934 was 82,519. In 
the period from 1934 to 1953 the total number is 20,340. 
making a grand total of 102,859 different students who have 
attended our institution. Of this number, there are somewhere 
between 35,000 and 40,000 still living. 
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THE STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE DIVISION 
I 


During the College Year 1951-52 a “Visitation” team 
representing the accreditation committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education inspecte 
Indiana State Teachers College and reported upon all 
phases of its operations as measured by the standards of that 
association. Its report upon the student personnel service 
division was summarized as follows: 

“The Student Personnel Services at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College are commended on these points: 

1. The program is administered by a thoroughly 
competent staff. 

2. The provisions for progressive selection and reten- 


tion of capable candidates in the teacher education curricula 
are excellent. 

The admission to the upper division is definitely not 
routine. The series of hurdles to be passed at once fixes 
standards and results in pride of attainment. 

3. Candidates are selected carefully for student teach- 
ing, graduation, and certification. 

4. Especially helpful guidance is given in schedule 
making, choice of teaching fields, and special qualifications 
required for success in the chosen field. 

5. The medical service is extensive and superior. 

6. Teacher placement is no problem anywhere just now, 
but Indiana State has the organization to do the job when 
placement becomes difficult. 

7. The Alumni Office is very active and is a strong 
factor both in student recruitment and teacher placement. 

8. The follow-up program as outlined to the visiting 
committee is surprisingly complete. 

9. The residence halls are ably directed by well-trained 
personnel. Members of the committee had dinner in the 
Women’s Residence Hall and attended briefly a meeting 
of the House Council. 


H 


Services to students which in our modern college parlance 

ave been grouped under a division called Student Personnel 

Administration, arose in the responsible concern of the col- 
ege and its facilities for the welfare of the individual stu- 
ent. The spirit of student personnel services is as old as good 

teacher-student relationships; its methods are as new as the 
latest devices for measuring and evaluating students, and 
counseling them on the multitude of situations they face. 
the inspiration of a beloved teacher, or the confident trust 
in an older student while not listed as personnel service 
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probably represent its spirit at its best. With the development 
of quantitative measures this friendly spirit can be given 
more effective expression. 

Indiana State Teachers College is a mature institution 
of teacher education. The roots of its growth reach back to 
the middle of the 19th century to a time when the relationship 
of the professor to the student was a personal and profes- 
sional one. No educator is unfamiliar with the tribute paid 
to the college professor of that day in the adage, “that any 
college which could have a Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and James E. Garfield on the other would be a great 
college.” Indiana State Teachers College—then the norma 
school—shared in and still nourishes this tradition. Many 
are the testimonials to the great teachers in the college of 
that early day. 


Ill 


In 1934 many aspects of the present day program of 
student personnel were already taking form. 

The Dean of Women’s Office was first established 
in 1905 with Miss Martina Erickson as the first Dean of 
Women. She served from 1905 to 1910. In 1910 she resigned 
to become head of Monticello Seminary, and Miss Charlotte 
Bertha Schweitzer (now Mrs. Jesse M. Burford) was ap- 
pointed to take her place. Mrs. Burford served as Dean of 
Women from 1910 to her retirement in 1946. 

The original designation of the Dean’s duties was to 
improve living conditions for the women students of the 
school and to help provide better social life. The present 
functions are much the same with added responsibilities 
with the changes in enrollment and the expanded social life 
of the campus. At present all social events are scheduled on 
the calendar in the office of the Dean of Women and plans 
for such events are made in her office well in advance of the 


date of the party and she chaperones many of the parties. 
A follow-up is made through reports from the official list of 
chaperones. 


The Dean of Women serves as Executive Secretary of 
the Student Welfare Committee and is therefore responsible 
for putting into effect the policies recommended by that 
commiitee. She also serves on three other standing faculty 
committees: the Student Health Committee. the Student 
Employment Committee, and the Selective Admissions and 
Selective Promotions Committee. She is advisor to Panhel- 
lenic and Student Council and is on the Student Union 
Board. With the Dean of Men she serves as advisor to 
special committees on Homecoming and Junior Prom, and in 
administering the Student Loan Fund, the Student Activities 
Fund and the Student Council Fund. She approves con- 
stitutions for campus groups, applications for sponsors, and 
or the use of campus facilities. 


She counsels with women students in matters pertain- 
ing to scholarship, employment, finances, living arrangements, 
and any other matters that need individual attention. She 
confers with the Director of Womens Residence Hall in 
matters pertaining to the hall in all its aspects. She inspects 
rooming houses for women students, advises with the house- 
holders. As advisor to Panhellenic she attends all meetings 
of that group and also state Panhellenic conventions and con- 
erences. She confers with all chapter visitors to sororities 
and with state and national visitors to other women’s organi- 
zations. Thus, she carries into effect the original designation 
of her duties. It should be noted that all local sororities on 
this campus have affiliated with national groups with the 
exception of one. 


~ There was a parallel Dean of Men’s Office established 
in 1931 and the incumbent in 1933. Professor Fredrick E. 
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Weng had been the Dean of Men since 1931 and was to 
continue until his retirement in 1941. 


The following student services are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Dean of Men’s office: 

1. Supervision of fraternities and fraternity alumni 
groups. 

2. Sponsor of inter-fraternity council. 

3. College rental property. 

4. Supervision of men’s housing (married couples hous- 
ing, men’s residence hall, approval of off-campus housing, 
commuting students.) 

he Dean of Men participates in: 

1. Student recruitment. 

2. Counseling and supervision of student groups in 
“all-campus” activities such as: student social program, 
homecoming program. campus review, song fest, Junior 
Prom and Student Union Board activities. 


IV 


The need of coordination became evident as these many 
independent services operated. There were some areas o 
overlapping jurisdiction; others not provided for; and ac- 
crediting agencies were asking for larger participation of the 
faculty in the counseling program. In February, 1944, the 
president appointed a faculty committee to review the whole 
field of student personnel and recommend a desirable revi- 
sion. The committee made its report February 13, 1946 in 
the form of a thirteen page mimeograph document to whic 
was appended two charts: one showing the uncoordinated 
structure of the Personnel and Student Welfare Services as 
they then existed and the second Proposing a coordinated 
structure under the direction of a new administrative officer 
listed as Director of Personnel directly answerable to the 
president and through whose office the personnel functions 
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exercised by the numerous agencies on the campus would 
be coordinated. 

Pursuant to this policy the administration brought a 
capable and well trained staff member to the campus who 
began his duties April 15, 1946 as Coordinator of Student 
Personnel Services. 

In planning with the president and the dean to imple- 
ment the provisions of the committees report, the Coordinator 
divided the personnel services into two main categories: (1) 
those which promote the students progress toward his own 
educational goal; and (2) those which provide for the 
students personal and social well-being. 

Under the first category come the following services. 

1. Recruitment 

2. Admission and pre-registration counseling 

3. Freshman week 

4. Personalized registration— (fitting the student to the 
curriculum adapted to his educational purposes) 

5. Appropriate orientation courses 

6. Faculty counselors for all students 

7. Progressive selection and winnowing of students on 
basis of scholarship and other characteristics. 


Under the second category were listed the following 
services: 
. Student health service 
. Student housing 
. Student financial aid 
Social competencies of students 
. The religious life of students 
e student council 
. Special clerical help 
8. Citizenship and discipline 
One other basic policy was recommended; that for each 
of these areas a policy committee be appointed to aid in 
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developing and recommending the most feasible current 
personnel practices; and that in so far as possible 
these policies be administered through appropriate staff 
members. 

These policies have guided the progress of the student 
personnel division during the past seven years. Indeed these 
policies were later adopted by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges in revising their standards in this field 
of administration. 

The Student Council: The Student Council has been 
a long time institution on the campus, with varying degrees 
of success. The present council re-incorporated in 1946 un- 
der a new constitution and by-laws cites its functions in the 
preamble: 


“In order that the students of Indiana State may have 
an administrative instrument by which they may 
cooperate in stimulating, encouraging, organizing, 
and regulating student activities on the campus, a 
student governing association shall be organized.” 


Its membership is representative of all the varied stu- 
dent organizations,—honor, service, social and general, o 
the campus. Its assembly of Presidents includes all the 
presidents of all organizations. Complaints are aired and 
referred to the “Improvements Committee” of the Council 
which in turn formulates these complaints and their propose 
solution and submits them to the administrative council o 
the college. 

New organizations must meet the approval of the coun- 
cil before being chartered on the campus. Student members 
of committees are appointed by the council. It has sought 
participation in the budgeting of the incidental fees collected 
by the college and redistributed to the various student 
activities. 
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The Student Council constitution and by-laws are well 
drawn. The membership and leadership of the council have 
been sincere and judicious. They have been restrained in 
their recommendations to the administration. The Council 
merits the continued approval and support of the college. 

With all of these positive agencies for good, an occa- 
sional dereliction occurs. It has been the policy of the Per- 
sonnel Office to have the discipline applied in the organiza- 
tion against which or within which the dereliction occurs. 
Thus all agencies whether academic or exrtacurricular partici- 
pate in the regulation, control and discipline of its partici- 
pants. An over-all supervision is maintained through the 
offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women and 
ultimately by the Coordinator of Student Personnel. When 
all remedial measures fail and a student proves unfit for 
continuation in the college or the profession for which he 
is preparing his registration my be cancelled or further 
re-admission denied him. Through it all an attempt is made 
to convert discipline into a program of achievement in self- 
control. 

Many agencies and administrative offices contribute to 
the direction and supervision of the student personnel ser- 
vices and at the same time carry on other responsibilities as 
well. The Director of Research does the major portion of the 
psychological and aptitude testing. The Registrar is Director 
of Student Programs. The Coordinator teaches part time. 
All of the counselors are teachers. Thus, the administration 
of the program has not involveed the creation of expensive 
new agencies so much as coordination and helping to give 
direction to agencies already in existence. 


THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND TESTING 


The Division of Research and Testing is a service 
branch of the administration and is responsible for the 
general testing of students at Indiana State, and for certain 
research projects that can be undertaken within the limits 
of facilities and staff. 

Testing by the Division of Research consists primarily 
of the Orientation tests administered to all incoming students. 
All freshmen are tested in the areas of intelligence, high 
school achievement, reading and English. The test scores are 
used by the Student Personnel Office and by the faculty 
counselors in educational and vocational guidance and other 
personnel matters. Individual tests are administered upon 
request. 

Other testing responsibilities of the Division of Re- 
search include the administration, once yearly, of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examination, and the Selective Service 
Qualification Tests. In recent years, student nurses at Union 
and St. Anthony Hospitals have depended upon the Re- 
search Departmnt for various tests in line with selection 
and admission, and guidance. 

The Research Division has attempted to complete two 
or three research projects each school year. Studies are under- 
taken which are both timely and of value to the college. 
However, such studies are few in number because of limited 
budget and lack of staff assistants. Typical studies recently 
completed are: 


1. The License Status of Social Studies Teachers in 
Indiana. 


2. The Factors influencing Students to Enroll at Indi- 
ana State, 


3. What Hiring Officials Look for in Securing Teachers 
Directly from the College. 
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4. Factors contributing to the Elementary Teacher 
Shortage. 

The research projects of this general nature are pub- 
lished in The Teachers College Journal, periodically. 

The director of research is responsible for maintaining 
records of all Master's theses completed at Indiana State. 
Abstracts of all these are published yearly in The Teachers 
College Journal. The November issue of each volume is de- 
voted to graduate research and contains abstracts of theses 
completed during the preceding year. 

The Editorship of The Teachers College Journal is a 
responsibility of the Director of Research. The Journal, pub- 
lished yearly since 1929, presents competent discussions of 
professional problems in Education. Six issues are included 
in each Volume and circulation is 4,000. The mailing list 
includes all alumni, in good standing, all secondary schools 
in Indiana, Indiana school superintendents, all colleges and 
universities responsible for training teachers, all college 
ibraries, and various state and national educational organi- 
zations. 

The services of the Research Department might well be 
expanded with increased budget and additional staff. The 
operation of a Testing Bureau in this area seems feasible as 
there is constant demand for assistance and guidance in the 
testing area. This would necessitate machine scoring facilities 
and added personnel. 

Facilities and personnel for extended, long range re- 
search projects is a goal well worth considering. Means and 
provisions for conducting school surveys would no doubt add 
to the prestige of the college. The possibilities in the re- 
search area are unlimited. 
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THE BUREAU OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


In June of 1947 the Bureau of Teacher Placement was 
established as a separate department, having previously 
been a function of one office serving both alumni relations 
and teacher placement. A new director and an assistant 
director were appointed and assumed the task of completely 
reorganizing the Bureau. 

Since reorganization the Bureau has grown tremend- 
ously in all areas of activity. This growth is a direct result 
of excellent cooperation on the part of many interested 
parties. The faculty, departmental chairmen, students, alumni, 
employing officials and college administration have for the 
most part recognized the importance of the placement serviec 
and have contributed much to its success. The Bureau is 
now housed in one of the most adequate and modern quarters 
of any college placement office in the United States. The 
equipment, clerical assistance, record system, and procedures 
are adequate at the present. However, should the volume 
continue to increase or should the services of the Bureau be 
extended, the Bureau will require additional appropriation 
for operation. 

The Bureau now enjoys state and national recognition. 
Many requests have been received from outstanding colleges 
and universities for information as to the operation of the 
Bureau and for the various forms and procedures used. 
Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Principals have 
been most complimentary in commenting on the work of the 
Department. Because of the record made during the five 
year period, the Director has been honord by being Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Institutional Teacher Placement Associ- 
ation for one year and as one of five members of the Nation- 
al Executive Committee of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association for a four year period. 

Over 3,800 new positions have been secured by seniors 
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and alumni who have been served by the Bureau during the 
past five years. Had it been necessary for these graduates to 
use facilities of commercial placement agencies they would 
have had to pay fees and assessments amounting to over 
$300.000. In other words, the Bureau has saved graduates of 
Indiana State Teachers College over $300,000 in the five 
year period. 

Even though the Bureau has experienced an acute short- 
age of well qualified candidates for administrative positions, 
seventy-one persons have been placed in administrative posi- 
tions in Indiana and surrounding states. Five hundred five 
requests for administrators have been received for recom- 
mendations. With suitable candidates many more placements 
could have been made. 


The Bureau has noticed a considerable change in the 
attitude of Boards of Education regarding the relationship 
of the Indiana State Teachers College Bureau in the selec- 
tion of superintendents. In 1947 and 1948 it was found 
necessary for the Bureau to ask Boards for invitations to 
assist them in the selection of superintendents. During the 
past two years the Bureau has participated in the selection 
of practically every superintendent in Indiana. This partici- 
pation resulted from cordial invitations on the part of the 
Boards. 

The Bureau has extended its coverage to all 48 states, 
territories, and many foreign countries. The number of re- 
quests for candidates has increased from 3351 in 1947-48 
to 6760 in 1951-52. The number of current registrations with 
complete credentials has increased from 65 in June of 1947 
to 2596 in 1952. 

A non-teaching placement service has been established 
and expanded during the past five years. Approximately 90 % 
of all non-teaching graduates registered with the Bureau 

ave been placed during the five year period. 
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Field work including follow-up, recruitment, alumni con- 
tacts, has been carried on extensively by the bureau. Practi- 
cally all superintendents and communities in Indiana have 
been visited by a representative of the Bureau during the 
five year period. Many principals and schools in the various 
communities have also been visited. Representatives of the 
Bureau have been active in the State and National Place- 
ment Association and have been attending regional, state 
and national meetings of the City and County Superintend- 
ents, High School and Elementary Principals, School Boards, 
and other professional groups. Representatives of the Bureau 
have also attended many college day programs sponsored 
by the high school for recruitment purposes. Representatives 
have also assisted in the organization and development of 
many alumni groups. 


Each year representatives of the Placement Bureau have 
visited as many first year teachers as time would permit. 
Written reports of these visitations are brought back to the 
campus and made available to the faculty. A check is made 
on every beginning teacher near the end of the first year. 
These evaluation records are analysed and compared with 
comparable reports received during the individual's student 
teaching experience. Results of these analyses are kept in 
the Bureau and made available to the faculty and adminis- 
tration. 


The staff of the Bureau has been very stable. The Di- 
rector and Assistant Director have both been with the Bureau 
since its reorganization. During this time the Director has 
received a Doctor's Degree and the Assistant Director a 
Master's Degree majoring in business and counseling. 

The alumni have responded well to the extended services 
of the Bureau. Each year more and more graduates of earlier 
years are taking advantage of this service. This is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1947, 47.5% of the volume of business 


of the Bureau was with the alumni whereas in 1952 60% 
of the volume was with this group. 

The future of the Placement Bureau seems bright in 
terms of services to be rendered. With the Bureau now 
completely professionalized, considerably more emphasis is 
being given to professional counseling. This type of coun- 
seling embraces all factors contributing to one's happy oca- 
tion and promotion in his chosen field. More and more 
students and alumni are availing themselves of this service. 


TIE 


ALUMNI RELATIONS 


In the early years of the college not too much attention 
was given to the cultivation of lasting ties between graduates, 
ex-students and the college. No particular attempt seemed 
to be made to have an alumni director or to keep alumni rec- 
ords up to date until the '20’s. During the '20's definite at- 
tempts were made to establish an organization to promote 
better relations. The most significant thing that was done 
during those years was the compilation and publication of an 
alumni register in 1930. This publication has been of great 
value both to the college and the alumni. There is a very 
definite need at the present time for bringing this register 
up to dae by re-publication. According to the best estimates 
that can be made at this time there is somewhere between 
35,000 and 40,000 living alumni. From 1934 to 1944 there 
was no full-time director in charge of alumni relations but 
some good ground work was done to get a better program 
started. Some clubs were organized and a start was made in 
bringing the records up to date from 1948 up to the present 
time. Very great progress has been made in establishing 
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alumni relations that are among the best to be found in 
colleges today. In the early years the main activities of the 
alumni was related to homecoming activities, founder's day, 
the annual luncheon in Indianapolis in the fall, the day pre- 
ceding commencement, annual meeting with Chicago alumni 
area and an occasional national meeting. In the early ‘30's 
the Founder's day interest was at a low ebb. A great many 
of the older alumni and originators of the Sandison-Parsons 
Living Memorial were very much disturbed that there was 
no interest manifested by either the faculty or the students. 
With the help of many of our most loyal alumni we made 
a vigorous effort to preserve this tradition and to instill 
ever increasing respect for the origin of our institution. It 
is now one of the high lights of the year at which time 
many of the alumni and most of the professors emeritus are 
present. Under the competent leadership of the alumni di- 
rectors in recent years the records have been brought up to 
date in a very satisfactory manner. A monthly newspaper is 
mailed out to 12,000 alumni of Indiana State throughout 
the world, and there is a tremendous development in alumni 
belonging to the organization by paying their dues. At the 
present time there are about 3,000 paid members of the alum- 
ni organizations and 519 life memberships. The governing 
body of the association is a council composed of sixteen mem- 
bers elected by ballot of the association members. The in- 
come from alumni source is used to help carry part of the 
expense of the alumni work at the college and to grant 
scholarships to worthy students. One of the most convincing 
activities of the organization is indicated by the growth an 

development in organizing field clubs. These clubs have been 
organized in every county in Indiana except five. Some of 
these clubs cover two or three smaller counties. At the present 
time there are thirty-four alumni clubs, having two meetings 
a year. In addition to this group of club regional meetings 


have been held in St. Louis, Missouri, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Chicago, Illinois, Louisville, Kentucky, New York City and 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Thirty-four scholarships will be 
awarded by the alumni clubs this year to promising high 
school graduates who are interested in becoming elementary 
teachers. The viewpoint of our alumni has at all times 
been constructive, strengthened by their desire to improve 
the college program. In return they have received the blessing 
of their Alma Mater and the reward of higher prestige for 
their degrees because of the higher recognition of the insti- 
tution thru our mutual efforts. Few institutions have more 
right to be proud of their alumni than Indiana State. Thirty 
of our graduates became college and university presidents, 
some of them in the leading colleges and universities of 
America. More of our graduates are listed in Who's Who in 
America than the graduates of any state teachers college 
according to the last study made. Approximately thirty per 
cent of the teachers, principals and superintendents of Indiana 
ave graduated or attended our college. Many have won 
national and international reputation in the various areas of 
their majors. The real test of any institution of higher learning 
is WHAT DO GRADUATES DO AFTER 
LEAVE COLLEGE? Judged by this test our institution is 


a great institution. 
(sn 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One of the service departments of the College that has 
shown steady growth and is offering continually expanding 
services is the Department of Public Relations. Back in 
1934, public relations, work was one of several functions, 
including alumni relations, which were under the direction 
of one person. In 1935, the Department of Public Relations 
and the Department of Alumni Relations were established 
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as definite functions and a director was appointed for each. 

At the present time the Department of Public Relations 
is ideally located in the Administration and Health Center 
Building and enjoys very good facilities and equipment. A 
director, one full-time assistant. and two part-time student 
helpers carry on an intensive program. 

In each succeeding year, the Department of Public 
Relations has taken on added responsibilities and has ful- 
filled these responsibilities to the best of its available man- 
power. The department operates the News Bureau whick: 
disseminates publicity to newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, and journals. It is responsible for the editing and 
publishing of the college catalog, graduate catalog, general 
college bulletins, and all other printed matter for distribution 
to prospective college students. It aids college and non- 
college groups in promoting conventions, conferences, or 
meetings on the campus. It supplies campus guides for pros- 
pective students and their parents, or school or civic groups 
visiting the college. It aids in visiting the schools on college 
day programs, and is responsible for the designing and 
placing of advertisements of the college in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Each year the department is also responsible for booths 
at both the Vigo County Fair in Terre Haute and the State 
Fair in Indianapolis. 

The department strives to aid faculty and students in 
keeping them informed on various appenings on the campus. 
It works closely with the Department of Alumni Relations 
in keeping the graduates posted on college news and events 
also, 

To do the work that is needed at Indiana State Teachers 
College there is a great need for more support for the inten- 
sive interpretation of the college, not only to the campus, but 
to the public at large. 
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Great strides have been made in the public relations 
field, in the past nineteen and one-half years. Greater strides 
should now be made because of the imperative need in this 
communication age for interpreting the college program to 
prospective students and the public at large. 
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COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


For many years prior to 1934 an attempt was made to 
provide an adequate book store to serve the college, students 
and faculty. For several years some rooms were found in the 
basement of the old administration building for carrying on 
this activity. Under the leadership of President Hines and 
Shepherd Young a College Foundation was formed to assist 
in setting up a book store that would meet increasing needs 
of the college. In the early thirties the college officials and 
foundation purchased the building in which the book store 
is now housed and provided excellent interior furnishings for 
such a store. The real estate was deeded to the college but 
the management was left in the hands of the College Founda- 
tion. Great expansion has been made in the book store in 
recent years to meet the increasing needs. Great growth took 
place, particularly in the world war years, and especially 
the years from 1945 to 1950 when the returning veterans 
shot up the college enrollment with the highest mark in the 
history of the college. These were very trying days for the 
college book store because of the extremely detailed procedure 
the Veterans Administration required in despensing books, 
instructional supplies and equipment to veterans under a 
G. I. entitlement. It should be clearly understood by everyone 
that the purpose of the book store is not to make money but 
to serve the students of the college. The College Foundation 
is a non profit corporation incorporated under the Laws of 
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the State of Indiana which does not permit any member of 
its organization to receive any salary or compensation. Every 
effort has been made to keep the price down to the lowest 
possible mark for the benefit of the students, and any smal] 
profit that might be made during the year is turned back to 
the Foundation to expend for the benefits of the students 
and the college. The manager of the store is ready to co- 
operate at all times with the students and faculty for their 
mutual interests and should have the hearty cooperation of 
the students and college staff. 


GENERAL 


Many important features of the college have not been 
included above. One or two should be mentioned here. In 
1934 the college was already accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with 
some conditions; the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges (Now The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education); and was a member of the American 
Council on Education. Also the college had a chapter of 
the American Association of University Women, being the 
second state teachers college to have such a chapter. 
During the period of this report the institution is now credited 
for both graduate and undergraduate work by the North 
Central Association; full accreditment by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education and is one of 
the very few teachers colleges in America to have been 
accredited by the American Association of Universities and 
Colleges. A visiting committee of the A.A.C.T.E., were sent 
here November 28, 1951 to give a complete evaluation of the 
institution. Their report is on file in the President's Office. 
A general over all evaluation by this committee is expressed 
in the following phrases: “Every department of the institu- 
tion ranks from excellent to superior.” “The general rating of 
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the institution is superior and is recognized as one of the 
most excellent institutions in the nation.” 

Another matter which has not had any previous atten- 
tion is the progress made in the general working conditions 
of the staff. Group insurance provided for the entire staff, 
annuity provisions for the faculty and the administration have 
been tripled, the State has provided an annuity system for 
the physical plant and non-instructional clerical staff, a 
special faculty assignment leave with pay not to exceed one- 
third of a year’s salary and a faculty salary schedule that is 
more than double the salary of 1934. This salary schedule has 
been carefully worked out and would rank among the best in 
colleges and universities. It is based upon iraining, ex- 
perience and merit. It ranges from a minimum for an acting 
instructor of $3525.00 to $6603.00 for professor with maximum 
experience. If a faculty member teaches a summer session of 
five-weeks he receives one seventh of his basic salary. It is 


contemplated to raise these salaries 2.8% for the year 
1953-54. 


THE FUTURE 


The opportunities for growth of Indiana State for the 
future are great. Increasing enrollments will begin by 1957 
and by 1960 it is quite possible and probable that there may 
be some four thousand to five thousand full-time students. 
Efforts have been made in the past few years and are being 
made at the present to have the physical facilities ready when 
the large enrollment comes. Aft the present moment the fol- 
lowing improvements seem necessary to meet future needs: 


An addition to the library 

Rehabilitation and probable new unit to vocational building 

New unit to science building with future rehabilitation to 
provide for housing the mathematics department 


Securing of land west of the college to give the college 
ownership of four city blocks which should be used 
for physical education field, practice field for sports, 
and a field house to keep pace with the ever growing 
physical education and sports demand 


There is also greatly needed an addition to the student union 
building providing facilities for centralization of food 
service, larger social room and possibly an addition of 
a few more bedrooms. 


Perhaps the most pressing immediate need is for a new unit 
for Residence Hall and probably during the next 
six or eight years further additional units for both 
women and men 


It has been a dream of the current president that at some 
point on the campus there may be a chapel constructed 
for vesper services, meditation and prayer. Any insti- 
tution that builds without due consideration for the 
spiritual is building upon the sand. 


These nineteen and one-half years have been exciting. 
inspiring and satisfying. It would probably be a safe summa- 
tion to say that some progress during this period has been 
made. Some of the dreams have come true, and we have 
such an abiding faith in the Board of Trustees, the admin- 
istrative staff and faculty, and the high quality of our stu- 
dents that we cannot escape a firm belief that more dreams 
will become realities in the future. 


Ralph N. Torey 
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